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AMERICA’S INDIAN BACKGROUND 


is the subject of the Southwest Museum’s latest 
publication, and this time it’s a ‘‘double feature” 
consisting of a 2]- by 28-inch map and a 19-page 
leaflet. 

The leaflet gives you a complete picture of the 
most important events influencing the lives of the 
Indians, from the landing of the first Spaniards in 
1513 to the last of the great Indian wars in 1876. 
The companion map shows the location of the 
tribes on the North American continent when 
they first came in contact with white people. This 
map also shows the contours of the terrain and 
your pupils will enjoy coloring it, using different 
shades as keys for the various tribes. 

“As artists,’’ the author tells us, ‘some of the 
Indians had an incredibly accurate knowledge of 
the values of colors and a sense of symmetry and 
beauty of form and proportion that may not have 
been exceeded by the Greeks.’’ AMERICA’S 
INDIAN BACKGROUND is a truly rich one, as 
you will realize when you have read about the 
outstanding contributions of their culture and the 
highlights of their civilization in this excellent 
leaflet. 

Send 33 cents for your “double feature’ map 
and leaflet titled AMERICA’S INDIAN BACK- 
GROUND to Secretary, The School Arts Family, 
161 Printers Bldg, Worcester 8, Mass., before 
February 28, 1946. 


A MAP THAT SHOWS US “WHERE WE CAME 
FROM” 


AMERICA, A NATION OF ONE PEOPLE 
FROM MANY COUNTRIES is the title of this 
35- by 53-inch map, published by the Council 
Against Intolerance in America. Here is a 
“picture” of our nation and people, showing 
the various nationalities and religious groups in 
each section as they go about their daily work. 

Display this map in your classroom. The gay 
orange, blue, and green colors add a sunny note 
and the colorful scenes of the different nationali- 
ties working together all over the United States 
will give pupils many excellent ideas for making 
a map of the people in their own community. This 
is a wonderful way to correlate art and under- 
standing of our neighbors. 

For a touch of humor, you'll enjoy the picture 
of the man shooting holes in the piece of Wiscon- 
sin cheese with a cannon—American Swiss style. 
For a “touch of Texas’’, how about watching that 
bronco kicking up his heels in the ‘wide, open 
spaces’’? 
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Interested in outstanding personalities? Then 
look at the list of 48 famous people of the United 
States, and the countries from which they come. 
This ‘‘melting pot’’ of talent and intelligence 
represents literature, science, industry, and the 
arts. 

Would you like a copy of this useful and 
decorative map? Then send your request, together 
with your school affiliation and a 3-cent stamp 
to cover the forwarding costs to Secretary, 161 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before 
February 28, 1946. 


* * * 


SEE THE SHOES OF YESTERDAY 


on an attractive 28- by 42-inch chart, with illus- 
trations in full color. When your pupils have 
wondered at the stilt-platiorms worn by the 
Italians in 1570, have discovered with surprise 
that sandals of ancient Egyptian style may be 
seen on the street any summer day, and have 
looked at the long-toed English shoes that would 
trip any modern Robin Hood, they will be more 
than eager to read the handy thirty-six page 
illustrated booklet titled SHOES THRU THE 
AGES. 

This pocket-sized booklet, 414 by 6!4 inches, 
shows the various types of footwear and the history 
from the time when prehistoric man made foot 
coverings from the skins of animals to the present 
time. You'll be especially interested in the three 
pages of foreign shoes—footwear from all parts 
of the world, including the odd-shaped shoes 
worn by the women of China after they had their 
feet bound. 

Receive your two-piece set of information about 
shoes throughout the centuries and see the inter- 
esting way in which these fashions repeat them- 
selves. Truly an adventure in applied design, the 
chart and booklet are yours through the courtesy 
of the International Shoe Company for only a 
three-cent stamp to cover the cost of forwarding 
requests. Send for SHOES THRU THE AGES 
today. The address is Secretary, The School 
Arts Family, 161 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass. Send your request before February 28, 
1946. 


* * a 


KEEPING UP WITH TIME 


How would you like to make an appointment by 
pointing to the sky and saying, “I'll meet you 
tomorrow when the sun is there’? It would be 
just too bad if the next day happened to be cloudy. 

TELLING TIME THROUGHOUT THE CEN- 
TURIES is the title of this 74-page booklet that 
tells us of the struggles to develop increasingly 
accurate ways of telling time, from the drippings 
of the water jugs used by the ancient Greeks to 
measure the length of a speech to our present 
accurate watches. 

If the ““germ of the idea’ is as powerful as I 
think it is, then you and your classes will catch it. 
I really expect an epidemic of “history of time” 
charts to sweep the country from this. 

Our ideas of beauty have certainly gone 
through some interesting phases. For instance, 
look at the picture on page 60. This old time- 
piece is decorated with a huge, rotating globe— 
very unusual, but hardly to be compared with the 
simple, streamlined clocks that grace our modern 
mantels. 

Join the ‘March of Time”’ by sending 23 cents 
for your copy of TELLING TIME THROUGHOUT 
THE CENTURIES to Secretary, The School Arts 
Magazine, 161 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass., before February 28, 1946. 
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Bringing you brief reviews of the better 
books for your school and personal library 


THERE'S MAGIC IN WATER COLORS 


when you know the methods of manipulating 
brush and color. Here is a wonderful “one 
book course’’—THE TECHNIQUE OF WATER 
COLOR PAINTING by L. Richmond and 
J. Littlejohns. This book gives a well-rounded 
view of the various techniques, enabling the 
painter to find the method that exactly fits his 
personality and aptitudes. 

This 143-page book contains 47 beautiful full. 
color pictures that illustrate the particular tech- 
nique discussed in the chapter—and for real 
personalized instruction, there are many pictures 
showing the different steps in painting. How easy 
it is to understand the effect of a color wash or the 
addition of a figure to a picture when you see the 
‘before and after’’ pictures in full color. There isa 
discussion of the painting of each picture that is like 
hearing a lecture by the artist. In this way you 
profit by the experience of others and add many 
new ‘‘wrinkles’’ to your stock of water color 
information. 

Help your pupils to find their best style of paint- 
ing by exploring the methods in THE TECHNIQUE 
OF WATER COLOR PAINTING. Send $7.50 
to Creative Hands Book Shop, 161 Printers Bldg., 
Worcester 8, Mass. 


ART FOR THE SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 


If ever an author wrapped himself up within the 
covers of his book then Harold Gregg (Director of 
Art, Sonoma County, California) has certainly 
done so in his book. First he talks as a missionary 
for art, next as a teacher telling you how he has 
found the best methods for teaching, how to 
handle materials in class. Then the way to plan 
your classes and materials needed. Finally, how 
to integrate all you have taught with your section 
of the country or with our daily lives. 

Probably what pleased me most was the second 
section o. his book entitled, ‘The Teacher's Hand- 
book.” It is a “gold mine” of information—takes 
up the art elements, 7 different techniques with 
different mediums and 6 crafts from carving to 
masks and puppets. 

To me this 191-page book with its 82 illustra- 
tions has a wealth of day by day teaching help. 
Others must think so too because it is now in its 
3rd printing. 

And the price—here's the surprise! Send only 
$2.75 for ART FOR THE SCHOOLS OF 
AMERICA to Creative Hands Book Shop— 
161 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
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CHALK CRAYONS 


play a dual role 
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BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Chalk Crayons play a dual role in 
modern education . . . as a primary 
aid to visual education through 
blackboard instruction ... and as 
an ideal medium of expression for 
elementary art, posters and group 
murals. Binney & Smith Crayons 
include every type needed in mod- 
ern education ... standard size 
white and colored Crayons... large 
round sticks in strong colors for 
demonstration work, posters and 
murals... large square-mold sticks 
for lecturers and demonstrators . 

health-saver Crayons that are dust- 
less and gritless .. . sight-saver 
Crayons producing greater visi- 
bility and no glare. All are highly 
superior in color, texture and work- 
ing properties. Teachers are invited 
to write for the complete catalog 


of Gold Medal Products. 








In Stock 


READY FOR SHIPMENT 


ALUMINUM 
CIRCLES 


| Thickness 
| (Inches) 





Diameter 
Gauge (Inches) 


20-21-22 
~ 4-6-9-12 
15-18-20 











032 | 9-12-15-18-20 





ALUMINUM SHEETS 
18-16-14 Gauge Stock 
in sheets 24 x 36 inches. 


COPPER, BRASS & STAINLESS STEEL 
also available in sheets and circles 
tailored to your specifications. 


DEPARTMENT SA 


METAL GOODS 


CORPORATION 
5239 Brown Ave.e St. Louis 15, Mo. 








TODAY'S NEW PLASTICS ACTUALLY 
IMPROVE ON NATURES LEATHER! 


PLASTIC LACE 


Reaoy Now! Beautiful molded 
= croftstrip in glorious plastic 
colors which cannot wear off. 
Mace of solid plastic, it is tough 
and yet is readily pliable for 
braiding, /acing or knotting. 
The satin semi-polished sur 
face has a pleasant fee! to handle 
and does not crack or peel. Pro- 
duced in special dies, the width 





er 
weds 
SCOUT SLIDE 
Kit tomake 
includes Cce/l- 
u/oid core and 
new lacing: 
each 12%; doz. 

47.30 








is exactly %,and is carefully 
beveled to meet the most exacting requirements; 
Colors: Red.white, blue, green,black,dk & It. brown. 
LowCost: Cut lengths 3¢ yd,- 100 yd spoo/ 4.75 
Your request for a free sample is invited. 


EXCELLENT FOR LACING 


Friends will admire the neat, distinguished 
oppearance Of a pocketbook edged with this 


material. Attractive and long A 
weoring it also has these odvans yd, 
tages:it cuts toa point-a needle ' 

is not needed; it can be readily} one EVENINGS FUN 
lyoined by melting the two ends} K! ge a 
together over a match flame. oth punched 


holes. Complete 
Dealers please write for prices|20 ¢- doz. 42.16 











MILLION YARD STOCK-FAST SERVICE? 


CRAFT SERVICE 


337 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
ROCHESTER 7, NEW YORK 











INTRODUCTION TO 
JANUARY SCHOOL ARTS 


by Alliston Greene 
These are the things I prize and hold of 
dearest worth: 


Light of sapphire skies, 
Peace of the silent hills, 
Shelter of forest, comfort of the grass, 
Music of birds, murmur of little rills, 
Shadow and cloud that swiftly pass, 
And after showers 
The smell of flowers 
And of the good brown earth. 
But best of all along the way, 
Friendship and mirth. 

—Henry Van Dyke 


* * * 


%* It was an experience never to be forgotten 
to stand at the elbow of the artist as he sketched 
the old home of the writer that summer day in 
1924. Now, after these years, it is thrilling to 
have his sketch reproduced as the frontispiece in 
this magazine. It is also reminiscent of an earlier 
occasion when the eminent artist, Eastman 
Johnson, caught this writer and his chum in their 
limited raiment coming from the cranberry “‘bog.” 
about seventy years ago, and with a pencil 
transferred our likenesses toa pad of brown paper. 

To acquire such facility in the use of the 
pencil, while at the same time discussing matters 
far removed from art and drawing, is an accom- 
plishment which has ever been a wonder. But it 
is one fundamental objective of School Arts to so 
direct art teaching that more and more of our 
students may also acquire this freedom in the 
use of the artists’ tools. 

Incidentally, it would be interesting to know 
how many of the pupils who have gone through 
school under the guidance of teachers using 
School Arts, have become artists in their own 
right. If our older subscribers have any knowl- 
edge in this direction, a letter would be appreci- 
ated. 


* * * 


Our England is a garden, and such 
gardens are not made 
By singing: ‘Oh, how beautiful!" 
and sitting in the shade. 
—Rudyard Kipling 
%* In the excitement of the moment the HAPPY 
NEW YEAR! salutation was entirely overlooked. 
To a great many of our people it cannot but be a 
happy New Year; to a great many more the sad 
experience of the past will still overshadow all 
occasion for joy. My hope is that a lesson has 
been learned which will permit the conduct of a 
normal life with no more harrowing interruptions. 
* This number of School Arts is the “Home 
and Garden” number, and is edited by our new 
staff member, Elizabeth Frembliny. Her con- 
tributions have been highly appreciated. This 
number has many excellent ideas which may be 
used by art teachers in many valuable ways. 


* * * 


“In every home should be a window to the 
sky." 

% “Home Making in an Indian School” by 
Ellen Schatz, Albuquerque, New Mexico (p. 115), 
gives many suggestions for establishing a com- 
fortable and ornamental home and carrying it on. 
Not only that, but it is a revelation of the progress 


ANEW HIGH SCHOOL 
TEXTBOOK IN 
ART EDUCATION 
By 
FLORENCE WILLIAMS NICHOLAS 
MARGARET B. TRILLING and 
MARGARET LEE in collaboration 


with ELMER A. STEPHAN. Ed. by 
WILLIAM G. WHITFORD 


ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA 


All principles—in chapters on the automo- 
bile, the animal form, or the landscape, 
through such attractive fields as cartooning, 
advertising, greeting card decoration, paint- 
ing, or home furnishing—are expressed in 
terms selected for direct student appeal. 
Very successful job of writing for the age 
level and variety of interests of the high 
school area. Illustrated with the wisest col- 
lection of paintings—some in full color—and 
other art ideas to be found in any text of 
this type. Cloth, 304 pages, $2.60—five or 
more, only $1.95 each. 


Order “On APPROVAL” Today! 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS | 


Peoria 3, Illinois § 


150 Duroc Building 


Three inch 20 cents 
tubes ‘ r : each 


WATERCOLORS 
TALENS & SON, Newark 5, N. J. 
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IMPORTANT 


-ARTBOOKS 


| COSTUME DESIGN 


' 

' by Carolyn Bradley. Second Edition; time 
saving workbook for students. Subject prob- 
| lems require student originality. Shortens 
| period ordinarily spent in mechanical work 
176 pages. 


FASHIONS SINCE 
THEIR DEBUT 


by Carrie Wilson. History of costume pre- 
sented through medium of 29 illustrated plates, 
showing silhouette of period, details of cos- 
tume and fashionable accessories 1945 
styles added. 29th plate. $1.50 


ART MEDIUMS 


AND TECHNIQUES 
by E. L. Koller and Violet K. Roberts. Prac- 


tical training in rendering in lead pencil, 
charcoal, crayon, pen and ink, wash, gouache, 
water color, oil color, pastel. 262 pages 

3. 


ART FOR THE 
SCHOOLS OF AMERICA 


by Harold Gregg. Excellent for teachers 
without art training. Simple presentation of 
step-by-step development of an entire art 
program for elementary grades. 1917 ge 


CREATIVE TEACHING 
IN ART 


by Victor D'Amico. School textbook, teach- 
ers manual, student teacher's guide. Mate- 
rial amplified by numerous illustrations in 
margins. Suggests creative freedom for pu- 
pils. 248 pages. $3. 


HOUSE PLANNING 


by William S. Lowndes. Particularly helpful 
to those wishing to plan medium priced homes. 
Special details given regarding closets, bath- 
rooms, kitchens, automobile driveways. 168 
pages $1. 


Send for EXAMINATION COPIES 
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FOR QUALITY... 





... and MATERIALS 


FINE ARTISTS' COLORS 


in all mediums 


“SCHOOL ART” PRODUCTS 


Water Colors, Crayons, Brushes 
Modeling Clays, Printing Inks 
Tempera Show Card Colors 


WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 


f. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 
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made in modern civilization by our earliest 
inhabitants. The author of this article has given us 
many ideas worthy of introduction in domestic art 
programs. 

* “Blueprint for Utopia’’ opens up an entirely 
new conception of architecture and offers new 
and rather inspiring problems in home and fac- 
tory planning for young minds. Maurice Chuse, 
Brookline, Pa., on page 158, illustrates a “home 
of the future’’ made by students, featuring glass or 
stone as a building medium, and “a home in the 
air age.’ We are certainly changing our ideas of 
housing. America, as well as Europe, will never 
be the same again. 

The kiss of the sun for pardon, 

The song of the birds for mirth, 

One is nearer God's heart in a garden 

Than in anywhere else on earth. 
—Dorothy F. B. Gurney 


7 . 7 


* Furnishings for the home have made as 
great a change as the houses themselves. Chairs, 
for instance, are not what they once were. 
Elizabeth Frembling gives us an interesting 
history of the chair, which really has a history, 
and illustrates her ‘‘story’’ with historic—almost 
prehistoric—views of ancient chairs of several 
countries. These illustrations are excellent sub- 
jects for artistic study and comparison with 
modern ideas of comfort and beauty. 

* Amy E. Jensen, Kenosha, Wisconsin, con- 
tributes an educational problem in the making of 
a miniature peasant chair. For creative craft 
work this is an excellent subject, within the possi- 
bilities of young workers in crafts, and a thing of 
real beauty when completed. See page 153. But 
even more diversified as a craft problem is the 
article by the same contributor, on page 154, 
“Making Miniature Rooms.’ This problem re- 
quired considerable research—visits to model 
homes, furnished rooms in stores, and the reading 
of magazine articles on interior decoration. This 
is a very constructive idea. 


“The beauty of the house is order; 

The blessing of the house is contentment; 
The glory of the house is hospitality; 

The crown of the house is Godliness." 


* * * 


* Several other craft problems which, when 
completed, add to the beauty or convenience of 
the home, will be found on page 156—"'Slip- 
Cover for the Lamp,” by Maude Kittredge, 
Providence, R. I. 

Page 157—"'Planning a Party Table,”’ by Lenore 
Grubert, Flushing, N. Y. 
Page 162—‘“Flower Shows in the Art Curri- 
culum,”’ by Ernest Stone, New Haven, Conn. 
Page 170—"'Lesson Plan for a Textile Design,” by 
Doris Graves, Los Banos, Calif. 

Page 172—"Screen Wire Stencil Prints,’’ by 
Hubert Kirby, Athens, Ga. 

Page 173—‘Hand-woven Purses,” 
Conover, Kirkwood, Mo. 

Page 174—‘Rug Making in the Home,” by 
Gertrude Ross, Alderson, W. Va. 

Page 176—"“Use of the Second Beam in Hand 
Weaving,” by Frances Shuff, Bill Harbor, N. Y. 

Page 178—‘“Baby Shoe Book Ends,’ by Delbert 
Smedley, Logan, Utah. 

* Now turning to the out-of-doors, the illustra- 
tions on page 147 show how gardens have to be 
organized to “cooperate” with the lay of the land 
and community conditions. The Hanging 
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Is it a magical something? You'll think 
so when you introduce Eldorado pencils 
to your drawing classes. 


For Hidden Eldorado Quality is Ty- 


phonite—which provides the magical 
touch in every Eldorado pencil. 
Typhonite makes the Eldorado leads fa- 
mous for easy action in drawing and 
sketching. 


Draftsmen and artists praise the respon- ) ; Berd of 
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Interest yourself in Typhonite Eldorado Intted | 
NOW. Write for a free comparison sample, a. ‘ 
specifying degree. ubecri 
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SCHOOL BUREAU, PENCIL SALES DEPT. 135-J1 90 King 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY 3, N. J. 
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The birthplace of Mr. Alliston Greene, Managing 

Editor of School Arts, on the Island of Nantucket. 

This unique pencil sketch was made by Mr. Pedro 
deLemos, Editor of School Arts 


I like to see a man 
proud of the place 
in which he lives, 

I like to see a man 
live so that his place 
will be proud of him. 


—Abraham Lincoln 
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HE HANGING 
Gardens of the 
Pisac were in- 
geniously built 
within the de- 
fense zone of 
the old fortress 
of the Inca 
state. Its com- 
plex irrigational system attests to 
the engineering skill of the early 
Indians of Peru. The elaborate 
system of agricultural terraces 
were built to hold the soil and 
facilitate irrigation. These ter- 
races extend from the edge of 
the river, up sheer cliffs, to the 
tops of mountains, miles into 
the sky 





Nor is the irrigational system of the Incas a thing of the past. 
Today in Java, such a plan is still used by the natives in plant- 
ing, growing, and cultivating their rice 









































THE PERUVIAN GARDENS OF THE INCAS 








Photo: Three Lions, N. Y. 





ABOVE: A diorama, which can 
be seen at the Chicago Natural 
History Museum, of the typical 


' terraced farms of the Incas. This 


model shows the irrigation sys- 

tem, the stone fortress, and a sus- 

pension bridge, which the early 

Indians of Peru | aes and 
use 


LEFT: A sketch showing the 
placement of the terraced gar- 
dens on the mountain sides, by 
the Incas 





*7—1 IS hard to imagine, in our day and 
~3@ age, that a piece of furniture as 
§ common as a chair should have a 
romantic, inspiring past. The chair 
24 is by no means an object of recent 
‘4a design in the furniture world. Its 
antiquity is attested to by the fact 
that for many centuries, in fact thousands of years, it 
was not a common piece of household furniture, nor 
was it used by ordinary man. To be able to sit in a 
chair one had to be a person of rank and dignity or 
of the ecclesiastical order. Even today the chair still 
denotes an emblem of authority. 





That the chair was closely related to things religious 
or ecclesiastical in the beginning is shown in the deri- 
vation of its name. The Latin word for chair, cathedra, 
became the symbol of all things ecclesiastical, because 
originally the chair was for the use of the monks and 
priests alone, hence the word cathedral, which later 
became the name of buildings of worship. 


Until the sixteenth century, when the chair became 
a common household article, benches, stools, and 
chests were the ordinary seats which the people 
used in their daily lives. 


The chairs of Egypt, like everything else connected 
with royalty, were made in great splendor, being con- 
structed of their finest and richest materials. They 
were made of ivory and ebony or carved and gilded 
wood, covered with costly fabrics. The Egyptian chair 
did not have a back but the legs were decoratively 
carved and ended in a form representing a lion’s claw 
or a bull's hoof. 


Greece dates her first chairs back to five or six 
centuries before Christ. Unlike the Egyptian chair 
form, the Greeks put backs on their chairs, but they 
were stiff and straight. A fine example of a typical 
Greek chair can be seen on the frieze of the Parthe- 
non. The god Zeus sits on a square seat which has a 
bar back. The legs are thick and heavy, but turned. 
For ornamentation, the usual form of the winged 
sphinxes, and feet representations of beasts, were 


used. 


A characteristic Roman chair was made of marble 
and like the Greek chair it too utilized the design of 
the sphinxes in decoration. 


The curule chair, more adequately described as an 
old idea of the modern folding chair, was an excep- 
tion. While it was plain and simple in its first stages 
of development, it eventually became highly decor- 
ated and ornamented. This was the chair which was 
the more popular with the priests and monks, for it 
could be folded and carried along with their other 
belongings and could thus be taken on pilgrimages. 
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@uais: THEIR HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 


ELIZABETH FREMBLING, Palo Alto, California 








The Renaissance brought about a great change in 
the life and manner of thinking of the people. Not the 
least to be affected by the change was the chair and 
its status in the community. It ceased to hold the high 
esteem and respect that it had heretofore and a chair 
became the property of any person who could afford 
to purchase one. When the idea of rank and privilege 
was no longer connected with it, the chair quickly 
came into its own in general household use. Almost 
at once, this versatile, popular piece of furniture 
began to reflect the fashions of the hour. In its im- 
portance and popularity, it also became the index to 
financial changes. And thus it has affected the trend 
of style throughout the history of furniture and it has 
also been designed and made to conform to the 
wealth of the period. 


Another influencing factor in the design of the 
chair is the mode of dress of the men and women. 
Because of this factor, the chair has varied in size and 
shape as well as sturdiness. At one time it was built 
to accommodate hoop-skirts and farthingales. Nor did 
men’s styles fail to leave an impression on the chair. 
In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, it was 
popular for the young men to wear costly laced coats. 
These coats were threatened by the ordinary form of 
the seat, so a chair was designed called the ‘‘Con- 
versation Chair,’’ which enabled the well-dressed 
young man to sit facing the back of the chair and thus 
his valuable tails hung unimpeded and uninjured 
over the front. 


The early form of the chair invariably had arms 
and it was not until the close of the sixteenth century 
that the smaller form grew common. 


Until the middle of the seventeenth century, the 
majority of chairs made were constructed of oak. 
The most outstanding characteristic of the chair of 
this period was its massiveness and solidity. Up- 
holstery, until now, had not been a popular feature 
and most chairs lacked the beauty and comfort of 
padding and fabrics. Later, upholstery grew into 
favor and in addition to fabrics such as velvet and 
silk, leather was often used. At a later period, more 
durable and less expensive fabrics than velvet and 
silk were used. 


With the Louis XIII chair came beauty and com- 
fort. The backs were made of cane and thus the 
weight and solidity were immediately reduced. 


The Tudor Period saw a chair of squat proportions. 
The back was the most outstanding feature, for it was 
heavy and sombre and decoratively carved like a 
piece of panelling. 


This period was followed by one of French in- 
fluence wherein the opposite effect was achieved. 
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Chairs became taller and more slender, with a more 
elegant form. The framework only was carved, and 
attempts in new directions of ornamentation were in 
evidence. 


With the Restoration Period in English history 
came chairs with carving and scrolled effects in the 
heretofore plain stretchers. The stretchers had been 
a recent addition to the construction of the chair 
for the purpose of reenforcing the legs and strength- 
ening construction. Legs were again elaborately 
carved in this period, with a vase-shaped knob mid- 
way between the knee and foot. The arms and legs 
also carried out the scrolled decoration theme and 
the splats of the back often showed a rich arrange- 
ment of spirals and scrolls. 


In the period of the reign of William and Mary, the 
chair once again lost its beauty and charm and de- 
generated into a much stiffer, more rectangular form. 
It was a solid looking piece of furniture with a fiddle- 
shaped splat back and cabriole legs, terminating in 
pad feet. This form of the chair was a complete op- 
posite to the French petite and the Restoration ornate 
types which had just preceded it. 


With the Chippendale chair, however, the William 
and Mary Period was forgotten or ignored and prog- 
ress of development was continued from the Restora- 
tion Period. The Chippendale Chair had an elaborate 
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interlaced back, with graceful arms, square or cab- 
riole legs and claw and ball or pad feet. 


Hepplewhite, Sheraton, and Adam, three other 
famous names in chair-making history, continued 
Chippendale’s progress toward lightening the chair 
and making it a thing of grace and beauty. It was in 
this period, in England and France especially, the 
eighteenth century, that was known as the Golden 
Age of the Chair. 


The discovery of America saw our forefathers 
bringing their favorite chairs to their new homes, 
along with their other household essentials. 


While chairs in the European nations, especially 
England, were given the name of their ‘‘maker,”’ the 
chairs of the new world were given more descriptive 
names and it was usually the back which indicated 
the name. Thus we have the fiddle-backed, carved- 
backed, hoop-backed, slat-backed, banister-backed, 
square-backed, spoon-backed and many others. 


The banister-backed chair seemed to be the most 
popular type of chair with the people who settled in 
New England, for this type seemed to thrive on Amer- 
ican soil. It was brought over from England and it is 
possible that the banister back of the latter part of 
the seventeenth century was a substitute for the cane- 
backed chair, a more expensive and elegant type. 
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In construction, the banister-backed chair had the 
same general characteristics as the cane-backed chair, 
except that instead of caning the back, four or more 
split balusters were used. 


In New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, the 
slat-back chair seemed to have enjoyed popularity. 
From the eighteenth century on, this chair was in 
common use in many households. Even the more 
wealthy people preferred this particular chair for daily 
use, leaving their more elegant chairs for their ‘‘best’’ 
rooms. The most distinguishing feature about this 
chair, aside from its unusual, descriptive back, was 
the turning of the stretchers and often the legs. The 
more favorite type of turning found on the legs was 
the vase and ball design motif. Nor did the arm 
supports, stretchers or finials of the back escape the 
vase and ball design, for they too were turned in the 
same manner. In making the cross-slats of the back, 
simplicity was the keynote. They were plain and 
usually slightly bowed or arched on the top. 


Another type of chair which was well received and 
used extensively all over America was the Windsor 
Chair. From it many graceful variations were devel- 
oped. The most noteworthy of its many treatments 
was the bamboo turnings which came into vogue 
about the end of the seventeenth century. The turn- 








FRANCE 
I7th Century 


ings, in this case, instead of being plain and smooth, 
as was the general practice, were shaped to resemble 
the divisions of a bamboo stalk. Windsor Chairs with 
fan-back, comb-back and hoop-back were in partic- 
ular favor with the people of New England. 


The hoop-back chair had a high carved or molded 
cresting above the splat.. This was a survival of the 
high and elaborate cresting of the William and Mary 
Period. Simplicity again entered into the design and 
the high cresting soon disappeared. In place of the 
former elaborate design, a simple cockle shell or 


merely a hollowed space suggesting a headrest was 
substituted. 


With the advent of the industrial age, chairs, like 
everything else, felt the shock of a machine, began 
to know mass production. Trends in fashion changed. 
The train and, later, the automobile made the home 
lose some of its former importance. Added to this 
was a trend toward realism and a very practical con- 
ception of all objects connected with everyday life. 
Since the turn of the century, chairs have become 
objects of comfort and ease or utility rather than works 
of art. Formerly, it had been the mark of a master 
craftsman in furniture to design a chair that would 
determine a trend in furniture for a generation or 
two. Now, it is merely another piece of furniture. 
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Early New England Furniture was further en- 
hanced by finger stencilling, the shading of the 
gold-paint flat decorations with fingertips covered 
with brown paint guided by the stencil edges. 
These photographs are from the Rae M. Spencer, 
Worcester, Mass., colonial collection of furniture 
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MINIATURE CHAIRS: AN EDUCATIONAL PROJECT 


AMY ELIZABETH JENSEN, Kenosha, Wisconsin 






































mINIATURE PEASANT CHAIR: 


Materials needed: 

1. Frame (held together with air- 
plane glue). 

2. Two 4-inch lollipop sticks and 
two 2!4-inch lollipop sticks, 
sanded and rounded at one end. 

3. Four 1%4-inch lollipop sticks sanded. 

4. Eight kitchen matches, sanded and cut in 
134-inch lengths. 

5. Three pieces of stiff cardboard 1%4 inch long 
and 1% inch wide for the back rests, which are 
made 14 inch wide at the ends and rounded in 
the center. 

6. Seat: 

a. A piece of stiff cardboard 1!» inch square, 
padded with cotton and covered with oil- 
cloth to make a seat 1°4 inch square. 

b. The seat may also be woven of string or 
raffia or cocktail toothpicks glued together 
and cut to fit the open space for the seat. 

7. Paint: 

White or pastel enamels or flat paints and 


bright colors for the flower designs on the 
ladder back. 


Directions: 
Glue the back rests to the long lollipop sticks, start- 
ing 4 inch from the top and leaving 4 inch be- 
tween each one. The 134-inch pieces of the frame 
are glued to the front and back sticks 2 inches from 
the floor. The lower match stick rungs are fastened 

6 inch from the floor and the upper ones 4 inch 

above them. Use two coats of paint before adding 

the tiny flower designs. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED MINIATURE CHAIR IN THE 
MODERN MANNER: 


This charming miniature chair can be made from a 
small scrap of one-eighth or one-sixteenth-inch ply- 
wood. 

After the pieces for the frame have been cut out 
with a jig saw, sand them to perfect smoothness. On 
the top back rest, glue three flower macaroni beads 
with spice seed centers to simulate carving. Glue the 
frame together and paint with two coats of white 
paint. Pad a piece of stiff cardboard one and five- 
eighths by one inch with enough cotton to make it 
fit the seat space and cover with velvet, ribbon, or 
some other fabric. The one illustrated here was up- 
holstered in a piece of cotton in a narrow red and 
white stripe. 

These little chairs make inexpensive but attractive 
additions to the shelf of a collector of Lilliputian 
pieces. 


Photos by David Gunckel 












MAKING MINIATURE ROOMS 


AMY ELIZABETH JENSEN, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Picture by David Gunckel 


A camellia room for a fair young lady. This idea, 
as explained here, is a very interesting and prac- 
tical way for students to plan to redecorate their 


ONSTRUCTING a series of miniature rooms 
or a complete doll house is a fascinating 
art project and one which includes many 
appreciations, techniques and skills. 

Visits to model homes, furnished rooms in 
stores, or to the museum to study fine pieces 
of period and modern furniture, and attrac- 
tive backgrounds and accessories is a prac- 
tical way to begin, and will give the class many splendid ideas. 
Reading magazines on interior decoration is also helpful in 
making plans. 

After the pupils have decided upon the types of rooms to be 
assembled, the scale to be used (patterns can be drawn on 
squared paper to insure exactness and detail), and the color 
schemes desired, they can work in groups or individually. 

The most fun comes when they can show their ingenuity in 
salvaging materials to make the miniature pieces. Following are 
some suggestions for such utilization: 

Cartons, cardboard, crates, matting or sheets of wood, wall- 
paper designed and made by them or gift wrapping paper, plaster 
mend, paint of their own mixing, fabrics. 





Fireplaces: 
Chalk and other boxes fronted with plaster of paris, wood, tile, 
brick, stone, or other materials. 


Floor coverings: 
Wood, linoleum or oilcloth, rugs woven, hooked, crocheted, or 

knit from finely cut rags, yarn or string, velveteen, plush, needle- 

point cloth or Turkish towel. 

Wall decorations: 

Small pictures cut from art magazines, advertisements, or greet- 
ing cards, and framed in plaster of paris, wood, or other kinds of 
frames; woven, painted, embroidered or dyed hangings; pocket 
or compact mirrors framed; little pictures done in water color, 
pastels, oils and other media. 

Furniture: 

Plywood scraps for jig saw cutting, solid pieces and strips of 
balsa, lollipop sticks, bone crochet hooks cut off, match sticks of 
different sizes, cocktail and regular toothpicks, reed, wire, etc. 

Pieces of ribbon, velvet, leather, oilcloth and other materials 
for upholstering and slip covers. 

Tiny brads for decorative nails and buttons. 
Flower macaroni, beads and spices to simulate carving. 
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Accessories: 

Discarded leather gloves for desk sets, books, frames, and waste- 
baskets, beads, buttons, paper, spools, cords, and many other 
small objects for lamps, vases, trays, ink wells and other decora- 
tive pieces; artificial flowers to be made into miniature bouquets; 
remnants of lace curtains and fabrics for draperies, spreads and 
comforters to be sewn. You may find that the children will wish 
to make and costume dolls as occupants of the rooms. 

Upon completion, the rooms can be shown to raise money for a 
charity selected by the children. Clever miniature posters, in- 
vitations and tickets made by them will attract many spectators. 
After serving such a purpose, the display can be sent on tour to 
different children’s institutions. Such a Lilliputian exhibit will 
delight the hearts of youngsters less fortunate, and the children 
responsible for its creation will be happy in sharing it with others. 


A CAMELLIA ROOM FOR A FAIR YOUNG LADY 


The walls of the carton are covered with green wall paper with 
silver dots. On them hang pictures cut from greeting cards and 
mounted on plywood, and over the fireplace is a raised china 
head, once part of a pin cushion. A chalk box fronted with card- 
board coated with plaster-mend and trimmed with cord makes the 
fireplace. Its andirons are small candlesticks with a lollipop stick 
to hold the logs. The mantel decorations are a shell and green 
glass swans purchased at the ten cent store. Tiny brads tuft the 
pink satin bed, which has a spread of the same ribbon with a white 
net ruffle. The two-fiered, flounced dressing table decorated with 
tiny silk buds from a handkerchief case, and also the seats are 
made of the same materials as the bed. On the vanity are a candle 
holder, fashioned from a carved Jade earring, which holds a waxed 
shortened cocktail toothpick for a candle, a camellia and a mirror 
made of a metal seal. Draping the French windows are crisp 
white ruffled curtains sewn from the tie-backs. The dresser of ply- 
wood cut with a jig saw has fruit pulls made of spices to simulate 
carving. The matching mirror, formerly a purse glass, is sur- 
rounded with flower macaroni beads and spices. Lamps made of 
buttons, beads, cardboard spools, ribbon and cord, and a dresser 
set of cardboard are the accessories on the chest. Resting on a 
green crocheted rug is the inviting tufted and ruffled chaise longue 
of white ribbon piled with cushions made of lace handkerchief 
corners. On the plywood table with its twisted wire base are a 
“button”’ bowl of pink camellias cut from an artificial gardenia 
(Continued on page 8-a) 
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HOME MAKING IN AN INDIAN SCHOOL 


ELLEN SCHATZ, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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Furniture, drapery (hand embroidered), and pic- 
ture, made at the Indian School in Albuquerque 


HE SEVENTH and eighth grade 
Indian girls get a chance to do some 
housekeeping in their homemaking 
classes at the Albuquerque Indian 
School.’ Recently a new plan has 
been tried. The girls moved every- 
thing out of their classroom. The 
carpenter boys built low partitions to divide the room 
into three small home units with two rooms, kitchen 
and living room, in each unit. After the walls were 
painted, the small homes were ready-to move into. 

Each class was divided into three families, one for 
each home unit. From the simple furnishings on hand 
the girls selected what they needed for their own 
houses, including a small wood stove, comparable 
to the ones used in Indian homes, cupboards and 
cabinets made from large, heavy wooden boxes, very 
ordinary tables and chairs, dresser, bed, and sewing 
machine. The cooking equipment and dishes were 
simple and inexpensive. The three families arranged 
and rearranged their furniture to make it most con- 
venient and attractive. They planned and selected 
their own home accessories, such as potted flowers, 
pictures, pottery, pillows, rugs, table scarfs, and cur- 
tains. Some Navaho rugs were used and some rag 
rugs, woven by the girls while their homes were being 
remodeled. The classes were then ready to begin the 
regular activities carried on in most homes. 

Class work in this situation requires much pupil- 
teacher planning. The housekeeping duties are di- 
vided into four parts for various family members, 
hostess, cook, cook’s helper, and housekeeper. The 
menu has four parts: Main dish, vegetable, bread and 


beverage, and dessert. The girls have a different part 
of the meal to prepare each day. If there are more 
than four girls in a family, two work together at the 
same task. 

On Mondays the girls in each family plan 
work for the week. They plan one menu which is 
served four days. They study recipes and copy them 
in their own cook books. They order groceries needed 
for the meal. They assign the various duties so that 
by the end of the week each girl has cooked and 
worked at all the housekeeping tasks, such as chop- 
ping wood, building the fire, setting the table, wash- 
ing the dishes, cleaning house, and laundering the 
table linens and aprons. 

While the cook is waiting for the potatoes to boil, 
or the bread to bake, she may read a book or magazine 
assignment, pick up some sewing to do, or work on 
some native craft as a hobby. When the meal is 
cooked, the girls serve it in their own house and thus 
have a good opportunity to learn to serve nicely and 
to improve their table manners. The eighth graders 
spent one night in their houses. They invited guests 
to an Indian meal in the evening. When the guests 
were gone, the girls spent the time as they wished 
and later made up their beds on the floor. In the 
morning they cooked and served their breakfast. 


(Continued 
on page 8-a) 
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SLIP-COVER FOR LAMP 


MAUDE H. KITTREDGE, Providence, Rhode Island 


VE YOU ever attempted to restore 

a soiled lampshade to dignity? In 
view of the expense of a new one 
from a department store, it is well 
worth the effort and fun one has, 
while being creative, to make a 
slip-cover. This, coupled with the 
fact that one may have exactly the lampshade one 
may want to fit in with the color scheme of the room, 
makes the project even more worthwhile. And think 
of the possibilities of creating and executing a design 
in contrasting colors on the slip-cover. 








First: Make a pattern from which to work. This is 
done by measuring the distance across the top of your 
old shade. With one-half this distance as a radius, 
describe a circle in the center of an old piece of 
paper. Measure the depth of the shade and describe 
a second circle. Cut out the circles and the pattern 
is now ready to lay-out on the lampshade material. 


Second: Cut a slit in the circle and measure to 
fit around shade. 


Third: Lay this pattern on the paper of which you 
wish to make the cover. Trace and cut out. 

Fourth: Paste edges ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B” together. Use 
all-purpose glue or gummed paper. 

Fifth: Fit over lampshade and paint the color de- 
sired to harmonize with the room. Add a few free- 
brush stroke gold splashes around the top and bottom 
of the shade for relief. A well planned and carefully 
executed design may be painted on the paper before 
it is glued together (see step number four). 


Sixth: Remove cover from the lamp, put glue 
around the top and bottom edges. Return to shade 
and let dry. 


This particular project will fit in well with a course 
in creative design or interior decoration. Home- 
makers will also find great joy in covering the shades 
of bridge lamps to fit their decorative scheme for 
parties, or bedroom lamps to fit the personality and 
interests of the son or daughter who occupies the 
room, or just to have clean, bright coverings on old, 
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PLANNING A PARTY TABLE 






LENORE !\ARTIN GRUBERT, Flushing, New York 





Ba@O YOUR pupils know that planning 
& @ table decorations, whether it be for 
@ a dinner, luncheon, or late supper 
| snack, can be half the fun of giving 
.@ a party? Of course, the enthusiasm 
Si™ they bring to the planning will, to 
a great extent, determine the fun 
they'll have and the pleasure they'll give their guests. 
It's a very simple matter to buy a few rolls of crepe 
paper and drape it over the table and about the room; 
but that idea involves such a little creativeness that 
it’s practically no fun at all, and the effect is so com- 
mon that it’s usually uninteresting. So, why not take 
a tip from our modern decorators and suggest to your 
pupils that for their next party they surprise their 
guests with a really novel table arrangement? 


They'll profit by various planning procedures. First 
and foremost decide upon a theme for the table setting. 
Where there is a definite reason for giving a party 
or having a get-together, an idea for a theme can 
be found in the particular occasion. For example, a 
birthday party might have the color or flower of the 
month as the table’s decorative setting. In addition 
to color in the table linen the stemware, glasses, or 
plastic handled flatware can be given a gay, striped 
effect by wrapping with one-fourth-inch wide colored 
cellulose scotch tape. If this tape is not obtainable 
now, keep idea in mind until after the war! 


For a more unusual idea, let them try using the 
hobby or interest of their guest of honor as a working 
basis for plans. Photography, stamp collecting, knit- 
ting, clothes designing, and so forth, all lend them- 
selves to ideas for centerpieces or place cards. 


When a party is planned solely as a social gather- 
ing of friends, two suggestions can be given for the 
table’s decorative theme. They are: 1. Get ideas 
from what you serve. 2. Get ideas from where you 
serve. 


If bacon and eggs are served, a large shiny skillet 
filled with yellow flowers, such as baby chrysanthe- 
mums, can be an interesting centerpiece. A small 
outline drawing of a pig can be used as a pattern to 
cut place cards from heavy paper. 


If they've decided to serve a spicy, hot dish, why 
not suggest they plan decorations accordingly? A 
lively centerpiece can be made by using a Mexican 
mat or a breadboard set with small Mexican toys; a 
colorful, handwoven basket can be filled with brightly 


id 


painted gourds; or gayly colored strings of gourds can 
be arranged upon the table. 


A simple snack of jam and crackers requires a 
table which is not over-decorated but which, never- 
theless, shows thought in planning. A cheerful effect 
can be obtained by placing salad size, clear glass 
plates upon painted tiles of fruit design. If the tiles 
are not available, small mats serve the purpose just 
as well. These can be made of paper, a size to fit 
under the glass dish, and decorated with paint or 
cut paper designs of strawberries, apples, etc. In- 
stead of a centerpiece, the table might be lighted 
with candles. An effective candle holder can be 
made by using a large, short-stemmed, goblet style 
glass, a round glass bowl, or a plain glass jar. If the 
candle is a short, heavy type, its own weight will hold 
it securely to the bottom of the holder. If the candle 
needs support, a few drops of melted wax will fasten 
it in place. 


The second suggestion, to plan a table setting on 
the basis of where you serve, can be a great deal of 
fun. If pupils live in a community where a clean, 
modern barn is the family’s pride, have them consider 
using the barn as a place to serve a lunch on a warm 
summer or a brisk autumn evening. Do they know 
that parties in the old barn can be as jolly today as in 
days gone by? A table can be easily constructed by 
placing two by four planks on wooden barrels. There 
is little need for table linen, especially a cloth. A 
decorative area on one side of the table can be made 
with a scattering of straw, candy corn, and a few 
hard-boiled eggs. A rake whose prongs serve as 
candle holders contributes to the rustic effect. 


A lunch in the kitchen should not be served on an 
elaborate table; rather it is more in taste to create an 
honest-to-goodness kitchen atmosphere. A simple 
arrangement of garden flowers in a bright china tea- 
pot or in a shining copper utensil is the essence of 
simplicity. A checkered tablecloth has real charm in 
a homey atmosphere. 


The suggested plans for each theme could be end- 
less, but having grasped the idea it will be more fun 
for your pupils to create their own table settings. 
Although plans on paper might sound grand, they 
need to incorporate the personality of the hostess to 
be really interesting. Individuality—the manner in 
which one likes to do things and to have things—will 
play a major part in determining the table setting 
most suitable for a specific party. 


HE DEVELOPMENT of architecture 
in a country is more indicative of 
the progress of its civilization than 
any other form of art. Architecture 
has come down through the cen- 
turies, always bearing a definite 
emotional character that has been 
symbolic of its age. We had the Romanesque period, 
then the Gothic; now we have the so-called Modern 
period, exemplified by the streamlined skyscraper. 
Throughout the world, engineers and architects 
have struggled to develop this latest form of art which 
has come with man’s progress. 


Now, at the end of World War II, the art and 
architecture that we are wont to call “‘great’’ has 
been, in some cases, destroyed in many countries 
throughout the world. Europe will never be the same; 
neither will America; for in the upheaval of war many 
changes have come about—changes that will in- 
fluence generations to come. 


New inventions, new mediums, and new materials 
have influenced buildings and huge machinery for 
mass production on a speed line system to meet the 
emergencies of war. These have been developed 
rapidly in our country by men of foresight and vision 
who can see beyond the present conflict into the 
realities of tomorrow, for a tomorrow will come, and 
with it the hopes and plans of free men who are work- 
ing and fighting for it. 


Of course, we live in the present; yet great changes 
are occurring every day. Different groups of people 
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BLUEPRINT FOR UTOPIA 


MAURICE B. CHUSE, Brookline, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 























are being affected, caught in the maelstrom of current 
migration of workers to war industries. The new 
housing of these workers, in order for their families 
to maintain the social decencies which we deem 
essential in any living democracy, is a large and im- 
portant problem. The movement of people to the 
cities, already burdened with an acute housing short- 
age, is also another problem. Is it any wonder, then, 
that the government has become interested in housing 
and city planning? It wants its nation well housed, 
clothed, and fed; for it makes for a happier, healthier 
nation. A few of the states and cities have been 
pioneers in these fields, both with improved housing 
and roads of transportation leading to them. 


Recently there was an exhibit in the windows of a 
large department store in Los Angeles. It was a dis- 
play sponsored by a civic group of the city, showing 
Los Angeles as it is, and what they hoped it would 
look like after the war. Crowds surrounded those 
windows day in and day out. People are interested 
in housing; they always have been, but are just a 
little more conscious of it now. This is happening 
here in the United States where, so far, no bombs 
have fallen to ruin our cities. Let's think a moment 
of the changes that will take place, and are taking 
place, in war-torn Europe. People are being forced 
to flee from their homes whether they want to or not. 
New experiences are being felt. Country and sub- 
urban life are substituted for city life. 


To keep pace with such movements, governments 
have tried to set up adequate facilities to handle the 
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floor plan and layout 
(I) Second floor plan and layout 


(I) Planning and designing homes for a free democratic society: Ground 











(III) Perspective of room, showing fireplace and detail of wall 
(IV) House elevations showing different sides of the building 


resultant problems. These same people will eventu- 
ally have to come back to a home. What will they 
come back to? The old bandbox arrangement of 
buildings planned with little regard to air, light, or 
space, or will they return to an improved metropolis 
that considers these essential in the planning and 
building of their homes? And what of our own cities? 
What will we have to offer to the men fighting in this 
war when they come back? Will it be worth their 
efforts and sacrifices? Are we setting up forces in 
this direction with people qualified to fit the required 
needs and wants of a people? Leaders who can act 
now, in the present, and look ahead for a better 
future? A step in this direction would be the educa- 





tion of the young in schools and universities along 
lines of city planning. The project is a large and com- 
plex one, but can be augmented by a state or national 
planning board. 


The youngsters in schools today are architecturally 
minded. They can tell about the zoning sections of 
towns and highways. Why, they can even draw plans 
and elevations of what they would like to see, and it’s 
not only houses; it’s improved factory sites and plans 
for farms and dairy buildings, and elevations and 
interiors of the same. You call this dreaming? They 
are the citizens of tomorrow. Their dreams, ideals, 
and hopes are the realities of tomorrow! 






PARIS RENAISSANCE 


CHARLES EDOUARD JEANNERET, Architect, Paris, France 


MIURING the occupation years, when France 
@ @ knew her darkest hour, le Corbusier (Charles 
# a Edouard Jeanneret) embarked on city-plan- 
lj ning research of unprecedented scope. 
Aim While devastation and havoc were being 
8 @ wrought on all sides by the enemy, this 
™ architect began laying the plans for con- 
* struction and the creation of a better, more 
beautiful and practical system of architecture in Paris. Antici- 
pating the day when the enemy would be routed, he founded 
Ascoral, an all-inclusive organization devoted to architectural 
studies preliminary to the inevitable day of reconstruction. 





His co-workers on this project included not only professional 
architects and engineers, but also, scientists, educators, lawyers, 
socialists, philosophers, farmers and to use his own phrase: ‘‘work- 
ers of all ages?’ Together these specialists of every field formu- 
lated a practical theory of city planning, based on the difference 
between city, village and rural areas, and the hard-and-fast con- 
ditions of living and working, of health and physical culture and 
of traffic problems. Ascoral, anxious to do everything possible 
to insure their eventual application, made known its conclusions 
to the general public and also brought them to the attention of 
public officials. 


Now widely recognized as perhaps the greatest contemporary 
architect in Europe, le Corbusier was born on October 6, 1881, at 
Chaur-de Fonds, Switzerland. Starting his career at the age of 
thirteen, he became apprenticed to an engraver of watches, but 
architecture, even then, was his greatest interest, and by the time 
he was eighteen, he had built his first house. In 1908, he went to 
Paris, where he worked with Auguste Perret, the famous builder 
of reinforced concrete structures. In 1919, together with Ozenfant, 
the painter, he founded the magazine ‘Esprit Nouveau” which 
published many of his articles on architecture, painting and writ- 
ing; in 1929, he was one of the founders of the International Con- 
gresses of Modern Architecture. During the 1930's, he was called 
in by several of the South American republics to serve as a city- 
planning consultant. He visited the United States in 1935, under 
the auspices of the Museum of Modern Art and, while here, lec- 
tured extensively at many universities. 


One of the main factors of his architectural work is the con- 
struction of reinforced concrete pillars upon concrete floors; 
from this base, he naturally developed a new flexibility of walls, 
windows, and partitions. Le Corbusier has long been identified 
with his assertion that a house should be ‘‘a machine for living 


” 





Model for rebuilding Paris, as planned and designed by Charles 
Edouard Jeanneret, during the dark days of Nazi occupation 
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GARDEN ARCHITECTURE  evizasety FREMBLING, Palo Alto, Califomia 
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T IS JUST as important to plan a garden space as it is to pay an architect to plan, 
drawout, and blueprint those plans for your home. A project can be planned in 
the Art Curriculum, wherein the students would be asked to draw the present 
plot plan of their home and garden, point out iis defects, and then plan a more 
ideal, suitable garden layout for a maximum of pleasure and utility 


FLOWER SHOWS IN THE ART CURRICULUM 


ERNEST LYNN STONE, New Haven, Connecticut 






OWER arrangement has become an important 
§ feature of the public schools art curriculum in 
m™ New Haven, Connecticut. Annual displays, 
™ staged in the Public Library in June, feature 
exhibits by boys and girls from the elementary 
Yam grades and the high schoo!. The work of the 
mm younger children is confined to flower ar- 
rangements, but the older children exhibit their 
arrangements in ceramic containers that they have made. 


This exhibit attracts a large attendance each year with its 
gorgeous array of spring flowers and beautifully glazed pottery. 


Until the last two flower shows the elementary students were 
included at the library, but ‘growing enthusiasm for this project 
and limited space have made it necessary for the elementary 
students to hold their exhibits in their own schools. The art 
students of the high school plan and arrange the entire show at the 
library. This unit, under the excellent guidance of Miss Ellen 
Klinger and Mr. Frederick Fay, instructors in art, is begun early 
in the year with the designing of pottery flower containers which 
are made in every conceivable size and shape. Careful study is 
given to design and proportion. The coil method for making pot 
tery is used entirely. After the bowls have been thoroughly dried 
they are packed into the kiln for the first firing. 


Glazing is always fascinating to the students. They find it 
difficult to realize that a beautiful green glaze often looks like grey 
mud before it has been fired. Commercial glazes are generally 
used. New glazes are often discovered by applying one glaze 
over another. 


When containers have been made, attention is given to the art 
of arranging flowers. There are many excellent illustrated books 
on arrangement that explain good line, composition, and color 
combinations. Commercial slides as well as our own slides in 
color of previous flower shows are projected for study and dis- 
cussion. Occasionally the students are stimulated by garden club 
members who present vicarious experiences through lecturing 
and first-hand experiences through actual flower arrangements. 


The girls and boys are then ready to plan for the best arrange- 





ment for their particular bowl and proceed by drawing sketches 
of possible arrangements. These sketches are criticized, and 
evaluated before a final arrangement is planned. 


Flowers and containers are taken to the public library on the 
morning that the show opens and the students come prepared 
with their sketches and proceed to make their arrangements. 


June is an excellent month to plan a show of this kind for 
students can use early summer flowers from their own gardens. 


Why flower arrangement in the Art Curriculum? In New 
Haven our art course is designed for all students talented or other- 
wise. We realize that while relatively few of our students will 
take up some form of art as their life profession, all are faced with 
solving present and future art problems in everyday living. All 
will be obliged to determine the kind of homes they are to have, 
and how they will be furnished, the type of clothes they will 
wear, and whether there will be in their community beautiful 
parks, highways, and public buildings. Certainly all may partici- 
pate and profit by studying art in the home, in dress, in the com- 
munity, in religion, in commerce, and in industry. 


Flower shows come under the home area. All students are 
potential homemakers and the art program is instrumental in 
making them aware of the advantages of knowing how to meet 
such simple but fundamental problems as the choice and arrange- 
ment of furniture, the decoration of a table, or the arrangement of 
flowers in an appropriate container. 


That students respond eagerly to these new opportunities for 
appreciation and activity in the art room is well evidenced by 
the remarks of a sophomore as she was arranging flowers in a 
beautifully designed bowl she had made in the pottery class. 
“You know, I have always liked beautiful things, but I could never 
draw. This year I have enjoyed my art course for the first time, 
because there are so many things I can do. I never dreamed that 
art classes ever did anything but draw and paint.’ This young- 
ster’s remarks is but one of many. Students in our classes today 
are discovering with great satisfaction that lack of talent in draw- 
ing—the traditional index of ability—no longer is an obstacle to 
their active participation in and enjoyment of Art. 


Sectional view of the flower show held in the 
art room of the New Haven Public Library 
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ABOVE: This container, ceramic 
elephant, and arrangement, was 
made by a junior girl. The aver- 
age student, needing no special 
drawing ability, but with educa- 
tion in line, color, form, and com- 
position, can create containers, 
table accessories, and flower ar- 
rangements that are artistically 
pleasing 


RIGHT: Bowl arrangement of 

pansies and candle holders de- 

signed and made by a sophomore 
gir 


LEFT: This course is 

not only for girls. Here 

is an arrangement by 
a freshman boy 
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THE FARM, A GARDEN OF THE WORLD 
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HE BACKBONE of any 
nation is its farm. The : 
farm with its vast gar- 
dens, which cover F 
acres and feed not only 
the inhabitants of that 
immediate nation but also the 
peoples of the world. Paintings 
such as these painted by our 
foremost artists should give the 
' student an insight into the pos- 
sibilities of experimenting with 
black and white mediums such 
as charcoal, pen and ink, and 
pencil 
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ABOVE: A Savoie Farm by Edward Bruce 

LEFT: Farm and Horse Chestnut by Georgina Klitgaard 

BELOW LEFT: Farmhouse by Horatio Walker 3 
BELOW: The Old Farm by George Vincent 
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THE HARVEST OF THE GARDEN 





QUALLY as important 
as the cultivating of 
the farm is its harvest. 
Nor is there a more 
colorful scene to be 
viewed anywhere, 
nT "al than the multi-colored 
earthy hues of golden 
grain and the autumn 
leaves. Such landscape scenes 
planned for execution by the 
students in pastels, water colors, 
or oils, will be an excellent time 
for students to experiment with 
color 













TOP RIGHT: The Line Storm by John Steuart Curry 
ABOVE LEFT: Peace and Plenty by George Inness 
ABOVE: Harvest by Franklin Booth 

BELOW LEFT: La Batteuse by Raoul Dufy 

BELOW: Autumn by Paul B. Travis 
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MARY GODARD, Columbus, Georgia 





TEEN-AGE DRESS DESIGNER 


Presents a Show of His Creations 
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‘e AHERE else but in America could the 
sa@ success story of young Harry Phillips 
4 be written? A land of opportunities 
4 for those who dream and plan. A 
4 land where, when one takes advan- 
4 tage of their education and resources, 
knows a realization of their dreams. 


The story to follow is one of an American art student, 
but it could be the story of many other such boys and 
girls. Once the idea of a fashion show of his designs 
was decided on, what problems would face him in 
its production and presentation? Exactly what did 
one have to do to have a successful show? 


Harry Phillips found many problems and many 
when he did not anticipate them. It is hoped that by 
the relating of the solution to the production of his 
show, other young aspirants will be forewarned and 
may profit by his results. 


Another reason for this story is to say: “It can be 
done!’’ It is hoped that this story will inspire other 
such talented art students to have fashion shows of 
their own, in their communities. America has come 
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Harry Phillips, the teen-age dress 
designer, examining a piece of 
—material for a new creation. 
Photos by Rita S. McGill 


into her own as a fashion center. Now is the time for 
America to discover her fashion designers. 


Harry Phillips decided early in his high school 
years to become a dress designer. Having once 
atrived at this conclusion, Harry applied himself to 
the pursuit of knowledge of drawing, color, design, 
and fabrics. Although our art department is not 
sufficiently large to boast of specialized courses in 
art, Harry did special work on his own initiative. 


Two years ago, when a vacancy occurred in the 
display department of a local department store, 
Harry applied. He was accepted and joined the 
Diversified Cooperative Training Class at The Jordan 
Vocational High School, which allowed him to attend 
school a half day and work a half day. Mr. Gunter, 
the teacher director of the group, found few problems 
in connection with Harry’s work. The chance to 
actually handle dresses and materials was a new and 
interesting experience. 


Last summer at the Franklin School of Professional 
Arts in New York City came a siege of sewing, pattern 
drafting and drawing from life. Back in Columbus 
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With a deep, wide band of purple to accent her slim 
waist, this teen-age girl wears a sport dress designed 
by Harry Phillips 


for his last semester of high school, the idea of having 
a fashion show for the Junior League began to form 
itself in Harry’s mind. However, before he had done 
more than talk to a few individual members, the 
manager of Teen Tavern, the local youth center, 
heard of his desire and invited him to put on a teen- 
age show. 


At the try-outs, where Harry chose his own models 
and with an eagle eye sized up each girl, he made 
notes on colors and lines and drew the sketches later. 
The first night he planned seventeen of the dresses. 
Each figure carried its own inspiration. No one was 
prepared for the ability shown in the selection of the 
best lines, the accentuation of them and the subordi- 
nation of the unflattering spots. Nor were we prepared 
for the materials and color combinations with which 
he returned from his buying trip to New York. 


On January first, pattern cutting was begun, the 
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twenty-eighth pattern being cut five days before the 
show. It became necessary to have the date precede 
mid-term graduation—which moved it up to January 
22nd and 23rd. On January 4th the problem of 
programs arose—what kind—what cost—how fi- 
nanced? The dresses were beginning to look good 
enough to attract publicity. Too, the idea of a teen- 
age show seemed a little unusual. 


Printers spent hours of valuable time helping with 
estimates of costs, plans for layouts, and possible ad- 
vertising schemes. As the plan unfolded, it became 
more and more certain that we wanted a neat pro- 
gram showing designs of the dresses with a minimum 
of advertising matter. To sell enough ads to pay for 
$250 worth of program would require more time 
than we could spare and make of the programs a 
glorified classified ad section. Talks with merchants 
and business men followed. The decision was made 
to try to find ten merchants who would pay up to 
$25 apiece, their names to be listed on a page near 
the front of the book, which, though breaking the con- 
tinuity of the book to some extent, would furnish a 
good ad and also leave us more space for pictures. 
On January 10th the Merchants Association gave 
their approval, and ten merchants agreed to furnish 
the necessary money. Two days were left to finish the 
program dummy and drawings. The printers worked 
tirelessly to help space the dummy and to give 
warnings about technical problems of reproduction. 


Next came plans for the stage. The show would 
have to be presented in a large oiled floor room. 
Harry's father, a good carpenter, wanted to make the 
stage—after his regular work. Workmen who prom- 
ised to come and help him the first night, didn't show 
up. January 17th and still no stage. January 18th, 
however, found the stage finished, thanks toa member 
of the police force, a mill foreman, the manual train- 
ing teacher, and four boys who preferred working at 
night to making up time after school! A volunteer 
electrician completed the lighting arrangements. 


Production was going slowly. All the professional 
people who made suggestions about the presentation 
insisted that the girls be teen-age instead of trying to 
be New York models. Miss Cox, the dramatic teacher 
from Jordan, produced the show, the general idea 
being to show the clothes as the girls would wear 
them. In the first group the sports clothes were ac- 
companied by jitter-bugging, record playing, and pop 
drinking. Marie Marino, a model with a truly lovely 
voice, entertained with the showing of the street 
clothes. The formals were in the third group, which, 
like the first, included boys as escorts. An adagio 
dance, fox trotters, a song by its teen-age composer, 
and a ballet dance climaxed the show. 


Monday night the show looked pretty good to the 
invited audience. To us it was an “‘arm’’ show. The 
photographer who was present must have wondered 
how he was to make a news reel from THAT material. 
Having children of his own and a good disposition 
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Harry Phillips puts his final ap- 
proval on three evening frocks 
designed to accent the personal- 
ities of the young ladies who 
will wear them 


helped. Tuesday he worked patiently with the cast 
of 60 teen-agers who, strange as it may seem, be- 
haved beautifully. By night the girls had given up 
their movie making ambitions. They were so tired 
they had to act up or flop. Relaxed, poised, laughing 
to keep from drooping, they put on an excellent show 
and after another day's rest, came back for more 
pictures for newsreels and magazines. 


In retrospect, it seems amazing that so many 
people could help with advice, talents, money, and 
material. Two families furnished flowers for the stage 
and the girls. Florists furnished corsages. One 
family made sandwiches and punch for the cast after 
the show. Retired dressmakers came to the rescue; 
Harry made one dress himself. A young lieutenant 
helped with teaching the girls to walk easily. One of 
the “‘carpenters’’ helped with the adagio dancing. 
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Local dancing teachers taught special dances for the 
show. Friends helped with the telephoning. The 
local paper included write-ups on the society page, 
in editorial columns,-and even on the front page. 
Some were about Harry, some about Teen Tavern, 
some about all the people who worked on the show, 
and some about the freshness of youth. The stenog- 
raphers in both the Recreation Department and the 
office of the Superintendent of Schools took telephone 
calls and typed. Kirven’s, the store where Harry 
worked, and the sponsors of Teen Tavern, gave 
invaluable and unceasing aid. 


Without all these aids there would undoubtedly 
have been a show of some kind, but the generosity 
and cooperativeness of the people of the community 
in recognizing an ambitious and deserving youth, 
sanctions our pride in America. 
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LESSON PLAN FOR A TEXTILE DESIGN 


J 


\ 


DORIS JEAN GRAVES i 


Los Banos, California 


The students in Miss Graves’ high 
school art class were given a 
project in textile design. As the 
three examples indicate, the re- 
sults were encouraging and 
pleasing 
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HERE are three purposes or aims to be 
brought out by such a project as this: 


1. To study the demand for attractive designs 
in fabrics. 


2. To study the problems involved in pro- 
ducing an all-over pattern. 

3. Learning how to adapt designed fabrics 
to the personality of a home. 


To fully understand and appreciate this problem, a survey of 
the historical background of types of fabrics and the study of the 
designs of ancient times, including the meaning of symbols, when 
used in design, should be given the students. If such an introduc- 
tion is given the student, he will better understand his problem 
and much finer results will be obtained. Encourage the student 
to experiment with some primitive design motif or symbols used 
by Egyptians or Indians before beginning his final plate. While 
technique is important, it must be remembered that a design is 
inspired to give expression to one’s impulses. 


The mechanics involved in the study and production of the 
design, are: 

1. A knowledge of the use and construction of all-over designs. 

2. Instruction of the use of proper designs for specific uses. 

3. An improvement in skill and technique. 


4. Application of color knowledge. 





“Jack and Jill’ by Lois Ann Carter, Toledo, Ohio 
A design for drapery material to be used in a child’s room 












Materials needed to carry out the problem are: 


Tracing paper 

. Pencils, soft and medium 

. India Ink, black 

. Pens, Speedball B3 and B5 

. Whatever medium the student wishes to use. This will best 
be determined by the type of design and its application to 
a fabric 

6. Poster board or heavy drawing paper, depending upon the 

medium to be used 


ak WNP 


Hints which should be given the students as guides or rules, 
are as follows: 


1. Stress appropriateness of design to the type of fabric for which 
it is intended 

2. Make designs appropriate for specific uses 

3. Experiment with the design in several all-over repeat 
patterns before deciding on the final arrangement 


When the students make their motif, have them plan to have the 
edges of the design overlap, so that when repeated, the design 
will fall into the next square or rectangle. 


After the design is made and the manner of repeat is determined, 
have the student divide a piece of tracing paper into spaces, like 
that in which the motif was made. Using the original motif, trace 
through to make a copy, by scribbling with a pencil on the back 
of the tracing paper, a carbon is made. Trace on final board or 
paper, ink and color with chosen medium, in whatever color 
scheme has been decided on. 


“The Circus’’ by Joan Baumgartner, Toledo, Ohio 
A drapery design for a game room or nursery 








mel IT RACTIVE spray prints can be 
m™ made through fly screen. First 
4 paint the design on the screen with 
a tempera that is thick enough to 
fill the openings in the wire. When 
the tempera has dried, fill the mesh 
around the painted parts with col- 
lodion or nail polish. When the collodion has dried, 
remove the tempera with water, and the stencil is 
ready tor use. 





The clearest prints are obtained by pressing the 
stencil firmly against the paper. When this is done, 
however, the screen must be removed by lifting it 
vertically. Otherwise, the paint may be smeared. If 
the stencil is left to remain in place until the paint 
has dried, even this precaution is not necessary. 


It is possible to make a print of many colors from 
a single stencil. Make proofs on stencil paper, and 
cut masks as desired. These masks may be placed 
upon the master stencil, or between the master and 
the print. 


If a considerable number of prints are being made, 
it will be necessary e‘ther to wash the stencil oc- 
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SCREEN WIRE STENCIL PRINTS 


HUBERT KIRBY, Athens, Georgia 

























casionally or to keep the accumulation of paint re- 
moved with a cloth. 


Another very interesting wire screen process, and 
one more easily done, is the celloscreen stencil print. 
This is cellophane mounted on one-fourth-inch mesh 
wire. We get it at farm supply stores. The design is 
laid out with a thick tempera on the quarter-inch 
squares of cellophane. Then these painted squares 
are removed by cutting along the wire on the four 
sides with a razor blade or sharp knife. Any accidents 
can be-corrected with collodion and bits of the cello- 
phane that has been cut away. Since the checks are 
uniform and the stencil is transparent, it is quite easy 
to make the repeats in an all-over or a border. 


Whenever we use brushes we make the paint into 
a thin paste. For our spray guns (we have been using 
atomizers and applying the paint at very close range— 
two or three inches) we thin the paste with at least 
half as much again solvent—carbon tetra-chloride. 
The atomizers stop up occasionally and have to be 
reamed out or cleaned with the solvent. But the 
results that we get are more than sufficient reward 
for the trouble. 
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HAND-WOVEN PURSES 





» AAND-WOVEN purses, with the mini- 
mum of equipment, were success- 
fully made in a large seventh grade 
class of girls—after I had observed 
show many of them carried their 
lunch checks, small change, even 
dollar bills loose in their hands or 
insecurely in a pocket. Then, too, the many scraps 
of brightly colored yarns that almost every house- 
hold has in these knitting days were put to good use. 


The weaving was done in long strips, to make 
envelope purses. The looms were made of heavy 
cardboard cut the same width as the purse was to be, 
but one-half inch longer than the strip. The warp 
was white cotton string, running back and forth the 
length of the loom and hooked around one-fourth 
inch slits cut one-fourth inch apart at each end of the 
cardboard. The photograph shows this type of loom 
(also described in various craft books) with paper 
pattern and finished purse. The other loom photo- 
graphed will be described later. 


Actual size patterns of the purses were made on 
paper first, colored with crayon and folded exactly 
the way each girl wanted her finished purse to be. 
Roman striped ribbons were examined and we ob- 
served how the brilliant stripes were in such good 
prorortion to the contrasting background; and then 
each student designed her own stripes and planned 
them on the dummy purses so that, when folded, the 
stripes on the woven strip would meet on the front and 
back of the purse, thus appearing to be continuous. 


Weaving, of course, is simply carrying the wett 
over and under warp threads, around the threads at 
the edge and continuing to weave under and over 
across again. When a new strand of weft was needed 


JEWEL H. CONOVER, Kirkwood, Missouri 


no knots were made, the end of the new strand 
merely overlapped the end of the old a few stitches. 


All kinds of ‘‘shuttles’’ were used—tapestry needles, 
long blunt weaving needles, bobbin needles—even 
bobby pins and large safety pins. We found it neces- 
sary to staple the outer warp threads to the cardboard 
edge here and there because there was a tendency to 
weave too tightly, causing the strip to curve in toward 
the center of the loom. Of course, as the weaving ap- 
proached these staples they had to be removed. 
And for this reason, too, purses that are not wider 
than about six inches are most successful. 


When the strip was completed it was removed from 
the loom by slipping the warp loops off the ‘‘teeth”’ 
at the ends and then the weaving was continued 
through these loops as long as possible. Even then 
it was necessary, in some cases, to turn down hems 
at both ends to make good firm edges. The purses 
were folded according to the paper pattern, stitched 
up tightly with an overhand stitch; linings, made from 
all kinds of scraps of cotton, wool, or rayon material, 
blindstitched inside them, and large snappers or a 
button and loop buttonhole used for closing. Some 
of the girls made gay little yarn dolls, sewed them to 
purse flaps, and made corresponding dolls for lapel 
pins. 


A seamless purse can be made on a cardboard 
loom if a zipper is available for the closing. (See 
photograph.) The cardboard is the size of the finished 
purse, the warp carried from the teeth at the top to 
those at the bottom and around on the other side to 
the top again (thus closing the bottom of the purse), 
looped around the teeth at the top, then back down 
the second side to the first again. The weft is woven 
around and around the purse and when it is com- 
p]zted the teeth at the top are cut off and the card- 
board loom slipped out, leaving the top opening for 
the zipper. 


























































































































UGS lend that certain “homey” 
touch to any room. It is not hard 
then, to understand a homemaker’s 
desire to have just the right rug for 
some special effect in her home. 
And if it is difficult to purchase ex- 
actly the type of rug which is needed, 
what could be more fun than making one’s own? 
In this way, one can be sure the rug is right. 

Among the many types of homemade rugs are the 
braided, hooked, and other forms of pile rugs, as well 
as knitted, crocheted, pieced and cross-stitched on 
canvas. These types of rugs can be used effectively 
with the peasant type of furniture of all countries and 
the more primitive types of early colonial furniture. 
As utility or decorative rugs in bathrooms and bed- 
rooms, these rugs know no value. 

The materials needed for such rugs are simple to 
obtain and very often quite inexpensive. Ai list of 
such articles as the rugmaker should have on hand, 
are: strips of cloth, cotton rug yarn, wool rug yarn, 
corn husks, Ludlow twine, grasses and treated paper. 
If it is possible, the best kind of materials of which 
to make braided rugs are old, used materials that are 
still very strong. It is to be remembered that old 
oriental are always more beautiful than new oriental 
rugs, because age has softened the colors. Thus, 
braided rugs made of old materials have more charm 
than those made of new materials. Old materials are 
also more economical, that is, however, if the material 
has great wearing qualities. It is a waste of valuable 
time to make a rug of materials that will not wear for 
many years. Therefore, in selecting your materials 
keep these characteristics in mind. (1) The materials 
must be strong. (2) They should be sunfast. (3) If 
any dyes are used, be sure they are of such a quality 
that they will not fade or run during the laundering 
or cleaning process. 

The possibilities and limitations of tools and ma- 
terials should be understood before the actual work 
is begun. First, a few types of braiding should be 
learned. Second, the preparation of the materials to 
suit these braids. Third, a careful study and con- 
sideration of the use of the rug and of the surround- 
‘ings should be made. Fourth, this will determine the 
kind of material to be used, the size and shape of the 
rug, the colors to be used and the type of design. 
No rug is pleasing unless the strength of its structure, 
its color and design harmonize with its surroundings. 
While it is true that all parts of a house must hold 
together and blend into a unit, nothing should be 
used that is not an integral part of the whole. It is 
equally true that each part has a personality all its 
own and makes its own individual contribution. 





PROCEDURE 
1. Choose sturdy materials 


2. Cut or tear into strips. The width of the strip depends on 
the thickness of the materials. The thinner the material, the 
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RUG MAKING IN THE HOME SEIU ©. Ross 


wider the strip. The thicker the material, the narrower the 
strip. 


3. Some materials ravel very little and require no folding. 


4. Other materials must be folded if the finished rug is to show 
no raveled edges. 


5. As some people fold the edges, they iron them firmly into 
place. 


6. Other rug makers do not consider this necessary. However, 
as these people fold, they are careful to keep the raw edges 
turned inside. 


7. Joining the strips: 





a 





a. Lay the two strips together so that they form a right angle. 


b. Cut through both thicknesses of the material at M. Un- 
fold this strip so that one long continuous strip is formed. 


c. Lay seam edges apart and press as shown. 


8. Folding of strips: 
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a. Strip of cloth. 
b. Right-hand edge folded to center. 
c. Left-hand edge folded to center. 


d. Folded double on “‘B.” 


These folded and sewed strips are wound tightly on strong, 
straight pieces of cardboard. Each color is wound on a 
different cardboard. Wood or very large spools may be used. 


ROUND BRAIDED RUG 
Steps in braiding: 
1. The entire rug is planned before the work is begun. 


2. The design is worked out with crayons, actual size, if possible 
or necessary. 


3. The amount of each color is estimated. 


4. Prepare strips of cloth of unequal length according to the 
directions. 


5. Start with two (or more) strips of cloth, uneven in length. 


6. Loop the beginning end around a nail. Place the nail in 
something very heavy and firm. 


7. Make a braid. Braid quite tightly, but not so tightly that the 
corners cannot be turned neatly. 


8. Coil a center and sew edges. Sew toward the free end of the 
braid and hold the coil loosely. Some workers baste the 
coils, especially in the beginning, to a piece of stiff paper 
and then sew the edges. Never sew toward the center, al- 
ways begin at the center and sew outward, toward the free 
end of the braid. Continue braiding and sewing. 


OVAL BRAIDED RUG 
Steps in braiding: 
1. Prepare strips of cloth of unequal lengths. 
2. Select number of strips needed for the braid. 
3. Attach to something heavy and firm. 
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4. Braid. 


5. Place strip fastener over end of braid to prevent ravelling. 
(Ravelling may be prevented by pinning.) 


6. Measure off twelve to fifteen inches from the free end where 
the braiding was started and double it to form a loop. 


7. Sew the edges of this loop together by over-casting, begin- 
ning at the end where the strips were attached and working 
down to the loop end. 


8. Continue to enlarge the oval by attaching more braid. 


9. When rounding the ends of the oval, see that you hold the 
braid just right, not too full and not too loose. If too full, 
the rug will ripple on the edges; if too tight, the rug will cap 
at the center. 


10. When adding new strips to lengthen the braid, let the seams 
come on the inside of the folded strand where the edges will 
not show. You now see why you began with strips of unequal 
length, the strips do not need additional strips attached at 
the same time. It is better that the seams in the different 
strands do not come at one point. 


11. When designing a braid of a different color, add it to that 
already sewed at the curved end of the oval, rather than on 
its straight’side. $ 


12. Always begin the rows that are to be continued, on the same 
side of rug. 


13. Lay the rug on the floor from time to time to see that it is 
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keeping its form and that it lays smoothly and flatly. Stand 
off and study the design. Lay our your planned strips and 
study the effect. The rug under construction may suggest 
changes not brought out in the color plate made when plan- 
ning the rug. 


14. As it progresses, work with the rug laying on a table. This 
saves the bending and helps to keep the rug flat. 


SQUARE AND RECTANGULAR BRAIDED RUGS 


To make the rectangular rug, use one straight braid for the 
center, about a yard for the average size rug. Then sew on the 
other braids, first on one side and then on the other. After you 
have formed a size of pleasing proportions, sew six or seven 
strands of braid around the outside of the rectangle, being careful 
that you turn good corners and keep a perfect shape. 


Another way to make rectangular rugs is to turn a braided 
strand of about two yards into a loop. This loop was attached by 
over-casting along the edge, sewing toward the loop end. Again 
the braid was turned and another length was added. In this 
rug, the first strand is not the center of the rug. Just as in plowing 
the farmer plows down one side of the field, turns abruptly and 
plows a second furrow beside the first, turns again and plows a 
third furrow beside the second and so on, continuing until the 
field is finished. A rectangular rug is constructed in the same 
manner. When you have constructed a pleasing shape, add five 
or six continuous rows of braided strips around your rug for a 
finishing border. 
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THREADING: Blue warp in 1, 2, 3, yellow warp in 4. Yellow 
warp is wound on second beam 
METHOD: Treadling follows regular twill pattern. At points 
where loops are desired, tension is released on second beam and 
warp is drawn forward on small dowel. Loops are held in place 
by four shots. Entire procedure repeated three times. 
CAUTION: Do not remove dowel until four subsequent shots are 
in place. This keeps loops even and prevents slipping. Beat 
hard in between rows of loops 


ANY handcrafts for years obsolete are now 
being revived in an effort to encourage a 
renaissance of American provincial art. 
Sectional centers are being established 
throughout the country, and in cities, schools 
and classes are being organized where 
handcrafts are being taught. Of these crafts 
handweaving has received almost more at- 
tention than any other. Many weavers have entered the commer- 
cial field and are commanding handsome prices for their prod- 
ucts, whereas others are practicing the craft in increasing 
numbers for their own pleasure and use. 

In hospitals (Occupational Therapy) weaving has been an effec- 
tive means of rehabilitation. Yet, notwithstanding the impetus 
given to its development, it is surprising that the aesthetic standard 
for hand-woven fabrics is generally low. Several artists such as 
Dorothy Liebes have done much to open the field for the weaver, 
and have designed exquisite textiles which have artistic merit, 
but as a whole, the preponderance of hand woven materials show 
little imagination though much skill and proficiency. 

As the demand for hand weavers grows stronger and with the 
modern tradition well established in art as well as in the allied 
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USE OF THE SECOND BEAM in HAND WEAVING 


FRANCES L. SHUFF, Belle Harbor, New York 


crafts and Industrial Arts, practical methods for creating well 
designed fabrics should be developed. 

In weaving, good design includes a proper use of color, a con- 
sciousness of texture, and an awareness of the function of the 
cloth produced. Complicated weaves, though of interest, are not 
necessary for a good textile, and one sees today an emphasis 
placed on color and texture in twills and plain weaves with a 
prolific use of novelty and synthetic yarns. Interesting fabrics 
have also been woven with the use of the second beam. 

The effect of this technique is not novel for one can see similar 
patterns in old museum pieces.’ These, however, have been cre- 
ated by wrapping the weft over a wire or rod.” The time consumed 
in weaving in this manner can hardly be practical should the 
weaver wish to go into real production, and this must be seriously 
considered where a livlihood from weaving is desired. 

With the addition of a second beam to the loom these difficulties 
can be largely eliminated, and a cloth with an interesting and 
novel texture can be woven with no additional demands made on 
the weaver’s time. Therapeutically this technique can be used 
not only curatively but with regard to vocational development. 

The therapist may use this type of weaving as active therapy 
and by emphasizing the practical use of the fabrics woven she 
can give the patient a purposive incentive. Should the therapist 
wish to add the second beam to looms already in the shop, she can 
integrate wood working with the weaving and build it in. 

The second beam can be added very simply to any loom. The 
method must of necessity vary with the construction of the lvom 
itself, hence it would be foolhardy to set an arbitrary plan for its 
construction and addition. 

If a new loom is being built, plans for two beams can be made, 
but if a second beam is desired after the loom has been constructed 
it should be set in, in a manner closely paralleling the placement 
of the first beam. The ratchet, ‘‘dog’’ and release can be duplicated. 

However several precautions should be observed. The second 
beam should be placed below the whip roll. No upward extensions 
of the sides should be attempted for if the whip roll is raised, shed- 
ding is ineffective. Both warps should extend at right angles to the 
heddle eyes, backward and forward when the loom is dressed. 

Enough space should be allowed between the two beams to 
permit warp yardage without interference. When dressing the 
loom care should be taken that the principal warp be inside the 
second warp as it is drawn over the whip roll. The latter, which in 
weaving will be drawn forward, must be free when tension is 
released, hence it should be wound on the lower beam. (Pl. 1.) 

The beam itself can be easily made of a one-inch dowel the 
ends of which have been turned to one-half inch, producing a 
shoulder that acts as a stop when it is inserted into the sides of 
the loom. The sides must be taken off and holes drilled to receive 
the beam. They can then be replaced with the beam in position. 
For a simple ratchet we drilled four one-quarter-inch holes into 
the body of the beam, into which were inserted dowels cut to 
half-inch lengths. These were sawed at an oblique angle across 
the top to allow for smooth passage of the dog when tension was 
released. At the other end a simple block of wood was fastened 
on the outside to act as a handle. 

An automatic release was devised by fastening a string through 
a small eye screwed into the dog and carried to the front of the 
loom. When this was pulled back the second warp was drawn 
forward, over a rod, to the desired length, and the dog allowed to 
drop back into place. 

As weaving with the second beam is mastered the weaver may 
go on and employ a third or fourth beam. This used on a six- 
harness or eight-harness loom presents a challenge that should 
not go unanswered by the enterprising weaver. 


‘The Brooklyn Museum owns a Renaissance damask woven in this manner 
By wrapping a wire weft little loops are formed to vary the texture. An old 
Portuguese apron of great rarity is also woven in this manner, with inlaid wefts. 

*See “‘American and European Hand Weaving,”’ by H. J. Alien, page 18, 
published by the author at Northwestern University ($2). 






































Threading similar to that of the first illustration. When drawing small 
“frieze’’ type loops, wire dowel of desired size is used. Both these fabrics 
were woven from the same tie-up. Note variety of textures 
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Same tie-up as before, with same warp. Varying weft shows some textural 
possibilities. Note the effect of the fourth warp yarn in both examples 


TIE-UP: Simple plain weave 
with second warp in third 
harness. Latter threaded 
with two blues and one white 
in each heddle. When 
threaded through reed, sec- 
ond warp was threaded in 
the same dent as two. 


METHOD: When treadling 
the type, see left, 1 and 2 
were treadled successively, 3 
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BABY SHOE BOOK ENDS for the HOME LIBRARY 


DELBERT W. SMEDLEY, Logan, Utah 


“aN THE attempt to keep the art pro- 

‘“@ gram going during the recent war, 

‘@ pupils were asked to bring items 

‘Y from home that could be utilized 

ie; When the incidental 

yaa things came we had some surprises. 

One was a pair of tiny baby shoes. 

The story unfolded from Billie’s lips that ‘‘He had 

worn these shoes when he was a baby and he wanted 
to fix them up some way.” 


The pupils under the teacher's guidance planned 
how Billie could preserve the shoes. One fellow 
student suggested a way “He could make a wall 
ornament out of ‘em.’’ Another little fellow’s eyes 
danced, ‘‘Make a pincushion, ‘cause I've seen one.” 
Another student breathed a sigh, ‘I think I'll bring a 
baby shoe and make a paper weight.”’ The little 
chap made a good one the following week. Billie 
wanted to make a pair of book ends. He reiterated, 
“I want a useful ornament just like I saw in the show 
last night. Boy, it was a honey, it held books swell.”’ 
He ventured this, ‘That's why I brought these shoes.”’ 


From the discussion an art project had started that 
was dynamic and energetic. Pupil participation was 
unexcelled. 


The next art class was spent in designing the 
various items. For the following discussion one pro- 
cess for the book ends shall be followed through. 
Wood was collected from discarded orange boxes, 
cut to size and nailed together as is illustrated in 
Figure 1. The base and back were planned to fit 
the size of the shoe. The back extended above the 
shoe top about one and one-half inches. The shoes 
were next placed in position with the toe extending 
out from the base a short distance. They were se- 
curely fastened to the base with small flat-headed 
screws. Observe Figure 2 for this step. The laces 
were carefully pulled and tied so as to have the ap- 
pearance they had had when worn by the baby. 
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The next part was the preparing of the mixture to 
be applied to the base and back. This is the formula 
we made after experimenting for several days. Mix 
one quart of water with one-half cup of granulated 
glue. After the glue was thoroughly dissolved, plaster 
of paris was sifted into the solution until a stiff creamy 
mixture was made. Students found that sand or fine 
gravel or even a variety of sizes of small pebbles 
mixed into the plaster of paris mixture gave pleasing 
textures to the finished products. 


The shoes were filled first with the prepared mixture 
which caused them to be solid and more permanent 
after the substance had dried. The shoe filling was 
allowed to dry over night before the wooden parts 
were covered. Before coating the wood, apply a sur- 
face of thick glue, then add the mixture. This helps 
to keep the plaster of paris from breaking away when 
it has dried. The fingertips were used to apply the 
mixture to the wood. When a satisfying texture was 
obtained on the book ends they were allowed ample 
time to dry. 


If any plaster of paris was accidently smeared onto 
the shoes, it was wiped off with a damp cioth. All 
plaster was carefully wiped off the back and the base. 


Various methods were used to finish them. Several 
pupils gave them a beautiful bronze finish, others 
painted and antiqued them with oil colors. The pair 
of book ends which were photographed as the 
process was followed through were bronzed. Figure 
4 illustrates this part. A metallic or gilt paint was first 
applied. When this coat was dry a dark brown oil 
paint was placed over the bronze. The brown paint 
was immediately wiped off. The surface then ap- 
peared in the metallic finish and that paint which 
filled the concaves or crevices was left in. This gave 
the book ends an antique and lovely finish. Figure 5 
illustrates the final finish. 


The base and backs were covered with felt. This 








acted as a protective measure for the books and table 
tops wherever they were used. In most cases the felt 
was procured from hats. Many curved portions were 
flattened by soaking in water and dried in a small 
letter press or the felt was placed between two boards 
and weights were added to hold the felt flat. 


Students wanted parents and friends to see what 
they had made, so an exhibition was planned. Each 
ornament had a name card placed near by. Students 
felt that they had had a very satisfying art cratt ex- 
perience at the completion of the work and the 
exhibition. 








































HE BULLETIN board is designed 
primarily for the display of informa- 
tive material, and when painted a 
contrasting color such as a lovely 
plum, medium blue or blue-green, 
a startling red or a repeat of the 
trim, it becomes a pleasing back- 
ground for notices and pictures so grouped that they 
seem to hold together in a sort of friendly unity; and 
it furnishes a delightful spot of color that beckons one 
to enjoy whatever it has to say. Painted the same 
color as the room, it is less conspicuous and becomes 
part of the entire wall. 





In planning the post-war school, bulletin boards 
will be considered more carefully. No longer will 
they be small framed affairs that stand out like sore 
thumbs; but they will fit more nearly into the plan of 
the building. In primary rooms or in spaces where an 
unbroken line is more to be desired, the cork area 
may reach as low as the baseboard itself. One whole 
wall of a room may be constructed of this material and 
painted like the other walls so that the display space 
is sufficiently large for any arrangement, and not 
set apart as a definite area. Halls, also, as well as 
the Art Room, lined with cork board and painted, 
will be most convenient for displays of travelling 
exhibits or collections of good prints; for every school 
should be equipped to have examples of art on dis- 
play at all times so that children may become ac- 
quainted with what is recognized as art. 


Since everyone who enters the building must pass 
through the hall, a bulletin board near the entrance 
offers an excellent opportunity to get across the main 
idea being stressed at the moment. It keeps visitors 
as well as children impressed with the drive on hand 
—the need for tin cans, paper, a Halloween carnival. 
Much valuable information also may reach the chil- 
dren through this general source. The first snow- 
fall may show the beauty and wonder of nature’s 
designs through large cut-out snowflakes; the scarlet 
and gold of autumn leaves; migratory birds as they 
pass through; poison ivy in spring; beauties of nature 
worth looking for; progressive development of the 
frog—exciting things that will be a continual source 
of interest and delight, and to which every class in 
the school would be happy to contribute its art and 
ideas. This might be voluntary as occasions arose; 
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THE BULLETIN BOARD 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON, Atlanta, Georgia 








or a class might select a certain period of the year 
when it would keep the bulletin board filled—not 
with pretty cut-outs merely, but with subjects of real 
live interest. 


Since the bulletin board is a form of poster, the 
color and design should be attractive, and the letter- 
ing harmonious and in contrasting colors that stand 
out and are easily read. The board should be spec- 
tacular. The figures and letters may be cut out and 
pinned in place, or painted directly on large paper 
the size of the board. 


When not in use for a timely message, seasonal 
themes may be used, such as Halloween, at which 
time stress may be placed on sane festivities; Christ- 
mas for bringing out the holiness of the season and for 
giving educational toys; Thanksgiving, Easter, etc. 


These compositions may occasionally be used 
merely as decoration; but they should carry a message 
as often as possible. 


Then there is the work of the children which should 
be displayed for encouragement. It means much toa 
youngster to have his work selected from the whole 
school for commendation, even though he may be 
among the underprivileged grouping. It means a 
great deal to a parent to have the best efforts of his 
child recognized publicly. The bulletin board is an 
excellent place for this. 


The individual classroom bulletin boards should 
never lack suitable informative material, which 
should be selected and arranged by the children 
whenever possible. It has a more definite function 
than the board at the entrance of the building or in 
the teachers’ lounge, reflecting the interests of that 
particular class, displaying clippings that enrich the 
daily activities and studies, children’s work and 
magazine pictures and prints suitable to their age 
development. 


The bulletin board is an indispensable part of 
classroom equipment for mounting or as an ever- 
ready easel for painting or spatter printing. 


Experiments in disappearing boards have been 
tried with more or less success; but the simple method 
of using them as part of the wall, plus a coat of paint, 
is one of our old friends, dressed up and ready to go! 
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the advantages of years of experience in teaching stenciling 8S) annex moon / FAV 
oenmaannenpam # ‘ea STENCILING 71 
Fellowcrafters’ New Collection of Classroom Project Sheets for Stenciling wave hanimade veers 
Paper, Cardboard, Textiles, Wood, Cork and Other Materials. . by wnneew  snaamees 
% Cl ff we. | 
GREEN BOOK OF STENCILING WITH HAND MADE TOOLS Ha 
by . for many years Supervisor of Art Crafts and oii nomentiiiines 
William Anderson Writing, Wichita Public Schools, Wichita, Kansas (Copyright and published by Fellowcrafters, Inc.) 
: P AN UNUSUAL FEATURE... Explicit Directions for Making 
A book to which both beginners and advanced students Stencil Paper! 
alike will want to refer constantly for practical assistance in 9856. GREEN BOOK OF STENCILING WITH HAND MADE 
this worth-while and colorful craft . . . illustrations and TOOLS . . . Per Copy, $1.50 (Please add postage) 


instructive text on the designing and cutting of stencils, and 2230. TEXTILE COLOR SET—One 1-oz. jar each Textile colors, 
’ red, yellow, blue, orange, green, violet, white, and black. 


on the making of simple, efficient stenciling tools... develops 1 jar Thinner, 1 jar Cleaner, 2 jars Extender. Ea. $2.50, 
latitude of expression in stenciling . . . helps the instructor in Doz. $27.50 . 
planning and teaching. Don’t forget Island Design Contest 


See the newspaper “The Fellowcrafter” for full details and entry blank. 
FELLOWCRAFTERS’ DISTRIBUTORS LIST 


ATLANTA 1, GA., Milton Bradley Co. of Ga., Inc., HONOLULU, HAWAII, T. H., N. K. Young Co., 7 No OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLA., Dowling’s, Second and 
384 Forrest Ave., N. E. Pauchi St. (P. O. Box 1556) roadway 
BOISE, IDAHO, The Book Shop, 319 N. 8th St INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Kiger & Co., 52-54 W. New PHILADELPHIA 6, PA., Garrett-Buchanan Co., School 
BOSTON 15, MASS., Giedhill Bros., Inc., 663 Beacon St. Supply Dept., 12 90 So. 6th St 
BOSTON 16, MASE., Fellowcrahers, Inc., 130 Claren- LOS “ANGELES 55, CAL., Schwabacher-frey Co, PHOENIX, ARIZ., Peterson-Brooke-Steiner & Wisk Div 
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CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, J. 5. Lato. & Son oe ee nee wot SET PORTLAND 4, ORE., J. K. Gill Co., 408 S. W. 5th Ave. 
615 No. LaSalle St ; oye 3, TENN., Nashville Products Co., 158 RICHMOND 20, VA., Flowers Schoo! Equipment Co., 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO, A. E. Wilde Co., 136 W. 7th St. n e 327 W. Main St 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO, Cleveland Leather Co., 1317 — ORLEANS oe Se National Craft & Hobby ST. PAUL 1, MINN., St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 
ee ty NEW YORK, N. ¥., New York Central Supply Co., 62 55-57-59 East Sixth St. 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS, Handicraft Supply, 409 No. Akard Tied Aum. SALT LAKE cry 1, UTAH, Utah-Idaho School Supply 
~ 132 . Stat 
DENVER 2, COL., H. R. Meininger Co., 409 Sixteenth St. NEW YORK 7,N. Y., Warren Sales Co., Inc., 26 Park Pl. omnatue “ ery : d = E 
DETROIT 26, MICH., Dearborn Leather Co., 834 Mich- ct ,N. Y., Bardeen’s Inc., 543-45 E. Genesee 
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EL ‘PASO, TEXAS, Foskett Leather Co., 208 South CANADA, TORONTO, Lewis Craft Supplies, Lid., 
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SHARPER Smovther 


Ink flows 
freely 


\ 
uimts 
pulouud 20 
for every type of 
lettering 


lines and cleaner 


lettering 


Esterbrook 


LETTERING PENS 


by artists and 
students everywhere 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO., Camden, New Jersey » The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 








How to make a WHAT-ZIT 


A WHAT-ZIT? WHAT-ZAT? 








It’s a New Easy Whittling Project 
For Your Super-sharp X-ACTO 


PLACE PATTERN 
OUTLINE ON SOFT 
1" WOOD. THEN 
BE SURE GRAIN 
RUNS AS SHOWN 








Now who would have thought of 
such a clever, crazy animal as the 
What-zit? Who, indeed, but 
X-acto! It’s only one of 25 easy- 
to-make animals diagrammed in 





Here’s Your Whittler’s a4, A 
Knife Set 


An all-metal X-acto Knife, with 
special assortment of whittling 











THERE IS A RUMOR 
THAT THIS WHATZIT 
HAS A LONG NECK 
LIKE A SWAN -- 
WITH COLORING 


detail for you in the new 32-page 
booklet, “Whittling Is Easy.” You 
should know how simple it is to 
turn out an expert job with this 
smooth-cutting, sure-control X-acto 
Knife. Send 10c for the booklet, 
pick yourself a project and get to 
work ... you'll have a lot of fun! 


blades, all scalpel-sharp and 
quickly interchangeable. Firm-grip 
handle, designed for safety and 
precise control. Cuts with or across 
grain, gets around ticklish curves 
and into corners. Complete with 
wooden chest, $2. Other X-acto 
Knives and Knife Chests, 50c to $5. 














RESEMBLING A 


== x-acto 


FINISH IT THAT KNIVES & TOOLS 


Buy where you see this sign. At your 
Hardware, Hobby or Gift Shop 











BOTH SIDES witt BE 
EXACTLY THE SAME 





Or if not available, write direct 
to X-acto Crescent Products 
Co., Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, 


New York 16, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat, Off. 
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“The Surface that 
Smooths the Stroke" 
















Professionals and amateurs .. . teachers and students alike . .. everyone 


who tries Highlite CANVO BOARD prefers it for oil painting. Artists have found the canvas-textured surface of Highlite 
CANVO BOARD svitable for work in many media—Water 


Highlite CANVO BOARD is scientifically prepared for painting in Color... Crayon... . Finger Painting . . . Pastel . . . Dry 
oils. It has a plastic-coated surface which is permanently pure white. Brush... Air Brush... Tempera... Pencil... and Charcoal. 











This surface is canvas-like in texture — but unique in that the “grain” 
of Highlite CANVO BOARD has no irregularities — it is always per- The grained surface of Highlie CANVO BOARD 
fectly uniform. Truly — it is “The Surface that Smooths the Stroke.” gives an exceptionally interesting pattern which is 


especially suitable for reproduction work, 
Highlite CANVO BOARD will NOT discolor, fade, chip, crack, peel 


or buckle. It may be readily cut. to any required size. Yet — with all 
these advantages — Highlite CANVO BOARD actually costs /ess than 


regular canvas board. SPECTROME COMPANY 


Sole Distributors 
203 E. 18th Street New York 3, N. Y. 


Send 25¢ fora 10” x 14” board. 















At your Artists Supply Store 





For A igher prt Pe pepreciation 


USE COLOR SLIDES 


of Famous 










Masterpieces 


“The Prince of Orange’’—by Van Dyke 
Reproduced in authentic colors on 
$.V.E. Color Slide N. CH61... A typ- 
ical subject in the S.V.E. collection. 











SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
Dept. 11sa, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Please send a FREE copy of your 48 page ARTS catalog, listing thou- 
sands of 2 x 2” S.V.E. Color Slides. We use a projector, 
model 








Teacher 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, inc. Meee 






e Street. 
“* EASY OHIO. STREETOR, CHICAGO it} teeters 
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FIRST CHOICE IN ALL GRADES 


Your pupils start their art work one step 
ahead . . . when you give them these won- 
derful Milton Bradley Water Colors. Made 
in 20 different shades . . . boxed in a variety 
of selections to suit your needs and prefer- 
ence . . . each color is clear and true and 


brilliant in tone. Each blends perfectly with 
the others without streaking or muddiness. 
The texture is smooth, uniform and easily 
mixed and blended. Milton Bradley colors 
are the finest quality it is possible to obtain 

. . at rock-bottom prices, in bulk or in sets. 











Cc 


Se egnen 





NOW — PREWAR METAL BOX 


It’s back . . . the same sturdy, handsome 
metal box in which Milton Bradley Water 
Colors were packed before the war. Con- 
venient mixing pans are built right into the 


cover ... box is easily cleaned, stacks readily, 
will stand the hardest wear. You'll say the 
colors are tops . . . you'll welcome back the 
prewar metal box. Check your needs today. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Mass. 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


811 So. Wabash, Chicago 








Reference to SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE when 
writing to advertisers will be appreciated. 





HANDI- 
CRAFTS 


HEADQUARTERS! 


LEATHER PROJECTS 


Fairly well balanced stock of leath- 
ers—tools—accessories for useful 
training in Leathercraft. 


Send 10¢ for catalog 


J.C. LARSON & CO. 
180 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 








8-a 





SHELLCRAFT, WOODCRAIT, 
LEATHER, FELT, JEWELRY 


We also have Molding Compound 
for Plaster of Paris Casts 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS 


1646 Hayden Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio 
Write for our 1946 Spring Catalog 


LOOPER CLIPS, PLASTEROID, 
PLASTICS, LACINGS, METALS 











MAKING MINIATURE ROOMS f[ 


(Continued from page 154) 

and painted, and a small “buckle” frame \ ith a 
picture from an advertisement for an en. yclo. 
pedia. The desk with legs made from wooden 
toy bullets has as its accessories a tiny « ystal 
“button” paper weight, a pink “bead” ir.:wel] 
with a quill pen cut from a pigeon feathe: and 
a real letter to a soldier written with a nely 
pointed pen. The blotter, wastebasket and ‘rame 
decorated with pink camellias is made from 
white kid gloves. Above the desk hangs a shelf 
constructed from cardboard coated with plaster. 
mend. Artificial leaves make the vines in the 
flower pot, once part of a necklace. Tiny glass 
sea animals and shells complete the bric-a-brac 
on this piece. Dainty are the pink satin ruffled 
desk chair, the white ribbon slipper chair and the 
straight one with needlepoint found on an old 
address book. The twin bedside tables of ply. 
wood have match stick legs. 


HOME MAKING IN AN INDIAN 
SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 155) 

Since the girls had had their regular 
class the day before, they served three 
consecutive meals. This experience was 
helpful in learning how to make menus 
for an adequate daily diet. This class 
used only simple menus which could be 
repeated in their homes, using the 
available foods. 

All the girls take pride in keeping 
their ‘‘playhouses’’ and wish to live here 
all the time. 





(Continued from page 3-a) 


Gardens, the system of irrigation, and other 
means of overcoming nature in order to provide 
life from the soil, are really “wonders of the 
world.”” The early inhabitants of these moun- 
tainous countries have exhibited an art which 
may well be imitated. 


. * * 


I remember, I remember 
The house where I was born, 

The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn; 

He never came a wink too soon, 
Nor brought too long a day; 

But now I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away! 

—Thomas Hood 

* Elizabeth Frembling in her “Garden Archi- 
tecture” layout, says that “it is just as important to 
plan a garden space as it is to pay an architect to 
plan your home.” Such a problem may be 42 
interesting one for any art department. The wars 
have made gardening a major interest. A produc- 
tive garden may be beautiful as well. My ow? 
backyard garden last Summer was most attractive 
with its display of cabbages, tomatoes, cor 
flower, and salvia. 

* Now turn ‘o pages 164 and 165. Here are 
reproductions of paintings which make ‘1 farm 
and country life alluring. As transportation facili- 
ties have brought the “wide, open spaces nearer 
to our door, more and more of our city dwellers are 
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ag homes in the country. These homes have 
bee the occasion for developing an artistic 
sen >, making them a comfort to owner and a 
deli ht to neighbors. These illustrations can be 
usec as suggestions for creating other farm build- 
ings and fields of growing crop. The pupils will 
like it. 


* * * 


‘I'd leave all the hurry, the noise, and the 
fray, 

For a house full of books, and a garden of 
flowers." 

* We must not overlook the ‘‘Teen-age Dress 
Designer” contributed by Mary Godard, Colum- 
bus, Ga. The young man, Harry Phillips, an art 
student who had an idea of a fashion show. It isa 
fascinating story and may be an inspiration to 
other young men to create clothes for young 
women. 

* And finally, “The Bulletin Board” by Elise 
Reid Boylston, Atlanta, Ga., which she says is ‘‘an 
indispensable part of classroom equipment for 
mounting or as an ever-ready easel for painting or 
spatter-painting.”’ 

* All in all, this January number is one to be 
used, not filed. From it should grow many good 
articles for future issues of ‘School Arts. Such 
will be thankfully received by the Editor. 

* In February, we shall be thinking of ‘Art 
Materials and Equipment.” 


TEACHERS 


Exchange Bureau 














Subscribers will find in this column notes 
about educational literature and the latest 
developments in art helps for the classroom. 
Readers may secure copies of the printed 
matter mentioned as long as the supply lasts 
by addressing Teacners ExcHANGe Bureau, 
101 Printers Building, Worcester fi, Mass., 
and enclosing a three-cent stamp for each 
item requested. 


* Western Crafts and Hobby Supplies, Daven- 
port, Iowa, have a catalog covering such sub- 
jects as Leathercraft kits, Belt projects, Plain 
Wood projects to design and decorate, Etchall 
craft, and craft supplies. Their ‘Plastic Art Kit’’ 
is especially interesting, containing a variety of 
pieces of Lucite and Plexiglas as well as abrasive, 
dye and cement. Each kit contains complete 
directions; also a number of patterns and sug- 
gestions for its use. Lucite and Plexiglas are an 
ideal material for home and workshop. Attractive 
gifts can be made—even the beginner hasfun. For 
further detail and price, just ask School Arts for 
T.E.B. 461-E, and a catalog will be forthcoming. 

® The Opatone Co., of Los Angeles, California, 
have developed OPATONE COLORS because of 
the need of achromatic tones which are available 
in White, Black, and a series of 10 standardized, 
graduated Grays. Opatone colors are of finer 
grain and liquid in consistency—no streaking, 
chipping or spreading. They can be used in 
brush retouching, an airbrush, wash drawings, 
outlining, photo retouch, backgrounds, and 
overlays for combination drawings on translucent 
surfaces such as glass, celluloid, negative, etc. 
Ask School Arts for T.E.B. 462-E and receive 
their] orature with prices on Opatones. 


x" 


e Gorham Company of Providence, 


Rhod Island, have an interesting spiral bound 
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and color plates? 
APPLIED ART is the answer. . 


originality and personal inventiveness. 


handicraft, lettering, and designs. . 
text to have. 


Mountain View, California 





PPLIED ART 


DNA YY4 of Your Dreams 


50,000 
COPIES 


Now in Use 
from Maine 
to California 





by PEDRO deLEMOS 


Director of the Museum of Fine Arts, Stanford 
University. Editor SCHOOL ARTS Magazine 





Durable cloth binding 
Send TODAY for FREE Sample Pages of this amazing art book 


PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 





H* you one day hoped to find a practical, complete art textbook with Lesson 
Outlines for every grade? A book that has everything you want both for 
beginners and advanced students in Drawing, Decorating, Painting, Design, Mod- 
eling, Lettering, and Handicraft, with limitless variety and hundreds of illustrations 


. the very book you have wanted. 

Small wonder that APPLIED ART has become the first choice of art 
supervisors, teachers, and students from Maine to California. 
entire library in one book, but each chapter is progressive and designed to develop 


Not only is it an 


What Art Instructors and Supervisors say: 


“This is the finest, most practical art text I have ever seen. Every art 
supervisor and every grade drawing teacher should own acopy. It is a mine of 
inspiration, practical ideas, and beautiful ideals.’ 


398 pages, packed with illustrations, cutouts, border patterns, molded objects, 
. . just the things you want your art teaching 


NOW 


$600; $—00 


POSTPAID 





When addressing Advertisers, mention of SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
will be a courtesy greatly appreciated. 





INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS 


You will want this new catalog 
that lists items for working in wood, 
plastics, leather, basketry, reed, cane 
and pottery. Includes bookbind- 
ing, block printing and weaving. 
Lists looms, books and instruction 
aids. Complete tools and supplies 
for home, school, shop crafts and 
art courses. 

-_ — — - -_ - - - - -_ - _ ~ _ oa 


j. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send me a free copy of your new Catalog 














PORTRAIT PAINTING 


AT HOME 
®@ Previous art training or 
talent NOT necessary. This 
new Stuart System teaches 
you in 11 simple, ecasy-to- 
follow lessons, to make exact 
charcoal and oil likenesses. 


Guidance for your every step. Send for free 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 151 
121 Monument Circle 
Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 


Indianapolis 9, Ind. 














FOR HAND 
WEAVERS 


| TULIP 
ie a Weate 


ARN 


FAST COLORS 


Offers everything in cotton yarns, 
especially designed for the begin- 
ner, or the experienced and profes- 
sional weaver. Widely used and 
recommended by foremost experts 
and in all institutes. Complete weav- 
ing chart of Lily Yarns is found in Vol. 
III, No. l issue of PRACTICAL WEAVING 
SUGGESTIONS—sent free, postpaid. 


LILY WEAVING YARNS ARE SOLD DIRECT FROM MANUFAC- 
TURER TO YOU. COLOR SAMPLES & PRICES ON REQUEST. 


Latest edition of Practical Weaving Sug- 
gestions, Vol.5,is nowavailable. 8 pages 
of original ideas graphical- 

ly illustrated and fully de- 

scribed by foremost hand 

weaving expert. It 

is Free on request. 

New printing of Mary 

M. Atwater’s Booklet 


on Card Weaving, just 
printed, $1 postpaid. 


DEPT. A. LILY MILLS CO. SHELBY, N.C. 








DEPENDABLE 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 


For Catalog Write Dept. SA 16 
PDWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


2143 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va. 











HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS! 


Beautiful colored art reproductions. Size 4” x 5”, 
Ideal for copying. Suitable for framing. List free. 
Introductory offer—40 different subjects mailed for 
$1.00 
SPEEDY DELIVERIES ON ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 
Send for Free Lists 


J. P. WRIGHT, 163-S Carlisle Avenue — Paterson 1, N. J. 











METAL CRAFTS EQUIPMENT 


Tools, supplies and findings for metal crafts and jewelry 
making. Restrictions withdrawn on silver. metal 
anvils and hammers. Send for list of books and portfolios 
helpful to teachers and supervisors of industrial arts. 








Reliable, experienced service. 


METAL a SUPPLY CO. 


10 Thomas St Providence, R_ 1 


brochure to offer entitled “Hands at Work’ 
which covers the highlights in the creation of 
sterling flatware from the drawing board to the 
dinner table. The brief brochure portrays the 
talents, cultivated over a period of 114 years, of 
designing, modeling, die-cutting, blanking, cross- 
rolling, annealing, outline blanking, die stamping, 
perfecting details of handles, belting tines, facing 
spoon bowls, sand-bobbing, rouge polishing, and 
other processes to complete the finished sterling 
product. For a copy of this interesting brochure, 
write School Arts, sending 25 cents in coin, for 
T.E.B. 464-E. 

* The Work-Flow Equipment Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, are introducing two 
new all-adjustable Work-Flow tables—a Tilt-Top 
Work Table and a new Drafting Table. These 
products are the result of an extensive research by 
time and motion study engineers, as these Work- 
Flow tables offer many improvements over stand- 
ard models. 

Both tables can be quickly adjusted in 
height and angle for the comfort of the artist, and 
are finished in a dull green color—a shade 
tested for relief of eyestrain as well as durability. 

These modern tables, representing a major 
development in flexibility, utility and comfort of 
the artist, should be a valuable addition to every 
modern Art department. For more details about 
these Work-Flow Tables, write School Arts, 
asking for T.E.B. 465-E. 


. * * 


* The Devoe & Reynolds Co. has helped ma- 
terially in interesting boys and girls to do some- 
thing with their hands while absorbing, maybe 
unconsciously, principles of design and art. This 
has been accomplished by publishing a hand- 
some handbook of classroom projects which may 
be, and should be, procured by any teacher of the 
arts who reads this notice. Twenty-five (25) cents 
will place in your hands a copy of “Things to 
Do,"’ a pamphlet of 40 pages filled with projects 
and information of the greatest help to art 
teachers and pupils. Ask School Arts, enclosing 
25 cents, for T.E.B. No. 466-E, and the book will 
be sent promptly. 

%* We have just received from the Transcon- 
tinental & Western Air, Inc. a collection of ma- 
terial of the greatest value to those who anticipate 
travel by air. In fact, the fifteen or more items in 
this collection should be of interest to every 
teacher of all subjects in every grade. Air travel 
is making remarkable progress, and the more in- 
telligent we all are about it, the better equipped 


we are with a broader education for aaa 


Art with other subjects. 

If you will kindly ask School Arts for 
T.E.B. No. 467-E, we will do our best to supply 
you with this interesting material. 

*% Free, all-expense trips to Mexico for three 
teachers and a student is the offer being made by 
the Louis Melind Company in connection with its 
third annual Justrite Drawing Ink Contest. There 
are also 53 cash awards and scholarships to such 
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WATERCOLORS 


are brilliant 











Fascinating — 
Sinple —— 
Practical - 


SARGENT 
WATER BASE 
SILK SCREEN METHOD 


FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Art instructors everywhere are amazed 
the speed and interest with which student 
respond to the Sargent Water Base Silk 
Screen Method. 


Developed especially for school work, 
Sargent insures the finest silk screen handi- 
craft with none of the messiness attached 
to ordinary methods. 


The Sargent process employs Sargent 
Water Soluble Tempera Colors or Dr 
Tempera (easel powder), affording all these 
advantages: 

e dries quickly 


e colors may be superimposed with little 
delay 


more brilliant color 

dries flat, with satin finish 

quick screen wash-up requires water only 

clean, odorless 

37 colors available 

Sargent’s Water Base Silk Screen pr 

allows students the widest latitude of ex- 
pression with a minimum of training. Plan 
to make it a regular part of the curriculum 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. 


Makers of famous Sargent and Hi-Test Colors 
SARGENT BLDG. 
5601 FIRST AVENUE, BROOKLYN 20, N. Y. 























DRAW 


by 
Walter T. Foster 


Ow TO DRAW TREES 
LANDSCAPES, FLOWERS, STILL 
LIFE, LETTERING AND MANY 

OTHER SUBJECTS SEE 
IT AT YOUR DEALERS & 
SEND #moP? 7 


WALTER T. FOSTER 
Ox 45¢ 
LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF 











1267 Sixth Avenue 





F r@C suBSCRIPTION 


Creative Ideas 


A Quarterly for Instructors. Brimful of timely 
news about materials, tocls, books, techniques 


Write on school stationery (25¢ to individuals) 


UNIVERSAL 


HANDICRAFT SERVICE 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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* * Falerty x trHis ONE mareriar 


purGESS Jiaudt-Shect 


, PROVIDES FASCINATING PROJECTS FOR 
EVERY AGE GROUP ~~. 


iW ATERCOLORS 
F are dependable 





famous schools as the Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts, the American Academy of Art, International 
Correspondence Schools, Art Instruction Inc., 
Bradiey Polytechnic Institute, Art Center Associa- 











































Handi-Sheet is a special type of cellulose paper 
board, tough and stiff, yet pliable enough for 


tion, Meinzinger Art School, Moore Institute of forming, construction, and tooling techniques. 
Art, Science and Industry, and other outstanding Easily cut, incised, embossed, colored, woven, 
organizations. laced or glued together. Tools like leather. 
In Mexico travel will be under the auspices of Hundreds of articles can be made with Handi- 
SIT A, America’s largest organization for educa- Sheet: 
tional travel, offering adventure and. study trips Book Covers Flowers 
for students and teachers to all parts of the world. Blotter Holders Costume Jewelry 
dat Folders on SITA tours are available from con- Greeting Cards Trays 
nt test headquarters or your local travel agent. Box Covers Toys 
Silk Promotional material on the design contest, Baskets ; Place Mats 
Tapped-Out Pictures Model Houses 
including a large 4-color Mexican poster may be Railroad C Furni Ftc..E 
ailroad Cars urniture, Etc., Etc. 
rk, obtained without charge from your local school, 
ndi- art or office supply dealer, or by writing to the Handi-Sheet comes in a variety of colors: Green, 
hed Louis Melind Co., Chicago 10, Ill., mentioning Deep Yellow, Brown, Ivory, Blue, Yellow, Rose. 
the School Arts Magazine. Send 10 cts. today for illustrated book covered 
ent — with the material itself and giving complete in- 
Des FELLOWCRAFTERS ISLAND DESIGN oe formation and “tee: A na great 
we CONTEST ' variety of projects. Or, order from your 
There is still time, but not very much, to enter A \ Handicraft or School Supply dealer. 
the contest advertised in the November issue of 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


School Arts, page 5-a. The value of this contest : HANDICRAFT Division 
is not so much financial as it is educational. Those \ 186 N. Wabash Ave. + Chicago 1, III. 
who take part in it will learn many valuable facts Branches in Milwaukee, Wis., and Jacksonville, Fla 


about the art of our island neighbors—an art te 
which was old before many of us were born. The | # § k é & E ai a oy i: Fa & a | 


originators of the idea, Fellowcrafters, at 130 





Clarendon Street, Boston 16, Mass., give three 


ex- good reasons for inviting young people to engage TH E TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 


ee “ is OF FASHION .. . FOR RESULTS 
7 (l) To promote study and appreciation of Intensive Winter, Spring and Summer Courses. 
authentic island art; (2) to encourage originality Celebrated Graduates. Top honors for 20 years. 

- A : Professional methods for beginners or advanced stu- 

NC and interest in design through presentation of a dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Styl- 


ing, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Interior Decor., 


specific object toward which students can work; Window Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading, Draft- 


(3) to cooperate with the teacher in project plan- ing, deat Teckaie yoo . Lana Bee 
ning. Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . Send for Circular 9 





TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St.), New York 19 





School Arts hopes many of the pupils of our 
subscribers will send for and return entry blanks, 
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and be successful in their attempt for recognition. 
PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 
THE SCULPTURES OF DONATELLO. Phaidon DEGREE COURSES . ag Architecture, Art Education. 
: ‘ . | ee vertis esign, ulldin 
Edition. Oxford University Press, New York. ’ Construction, Een ledecsdel’ Budeo. 
: ior Design. 
oster Price, $3.50. os Seutens 75 Instructors — 59TH Year 
Donatello, “Italy’s most eminent sculptor before Catalog on Request 
» Michelangelo,” as Bode called him, is especially  :| JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
~ = interesting for his combined mastery of delicate 
- romanticism with unabashed naturalism. These 
T sculptures, the work of his own hands and of his School of Design for Women 
TER studio, are reproduced and discussed in the full s0tet Year. eden, Game A FOR FREE 
| introduction to this volume. Amongst other things tion, advertising, interior decora- 
, ion, fashi . fil ¥ h: 
, CALIF an abundance of detail is given by the platesin INSTITUTE traning BFA. in all courses, CATALOG 
_— photogravure, some of which are in the size of the Swctageerty, Suppetey, Semen? 
—_— Onginals. school of =“ to industry. —_—_— ~ 
Complete Edition has 150 plates and about 200 OF 1328 N stn euee ia?1.P al ©] d | <j C a | +. | nc. 
N Bintveticnn ts ten takiadianinnn . ’ elphia 21, Pa. S21 WEST MONROE STREET -CHICAGO'6 ILL 
. Size is 1014 by 14 inches. 
ly AN INTRODUCTION TO ARCHITECTURAL HANDICRAFTS 
e DRAWING, by Wooster Bard Field. Published 70 COUntES FR I 2 fe Y. STATE SUnEST PRSGEST TuaEee 
by The McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West Weaving, Jewelry, Bookbinding, etc. Enroll Enroll Now! Day, Eve., Sat. & Sun. classes. 
42n. Street, New York. Price, $3.00. any day in the year. Hours your convenience. Art Essentials, c om. Art, Dress Design, 
" ayvou c Lett Zz, . Des , Fash. 
E A book that will give you the fundamentals of U N I V E na S A L lilus... C ‘artoon’g, Inter. D decor., raw’ & 
N.Y. ‘rchit-ctural drafting for a foundation towards a SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS ee See ee 
——— great ald of delightful and worthy endeavor. It 221 W. 57th St. Suite 1200 New York 19, N.Y. | Suite! S-1 18 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 
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For the best audience in the world 
—the best drawing ink in the world 


HIGGINS 


Milton Caniff, whose “‘Miss Lace” won the 
hearts of fighting men all over the world, 
calls the American GI “the best audience 
in the world.”? 

Whatever your audience, you'll reach it 
best—express yourself most accurately — 
with the medium of master artists and 
draftsmen — Higgins American Drawing 
Inks. Higgins Inks give you control and pre- 
cision right down the line — control of pur- 
pose, control of technique — assuring 
you unequaled facility of use. 






























































THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE 


SINCE 1880 


wees avn oor - —— 


Hicgcins — 


MERI AN INDIA! 


| HIGGINS INK 60., | c 


971 NINTH ST: BROORLYN 15, N. Y. 


ie la an 
















BS EATHER is now scarce 
. are doing out 
ore stock largest 


Bto keep '" lection ° 
possible v pes of eat 


* CRAFT SUPPLIES * a 
Link Belt Kits—Craftstrip in all colors—Lanyard Hooks * * Jules * * 
a, 


Indian Seed Beads—Archery—Felt—Cork 


x © 
Bead Looms—Vibro-Tools complete stoc 




















Always o CO" 4s, Tools, different tv' undet 
Send for details and prices. Prompt service. of Lacings, Linings: Books et permissivle 
CRAFT 2666 N. Halsted Street WATERCOLORS eae Tucite Kits, ete: 
GUILD Chicago 14, Illinois are transparent BORN BRO 
993 W. Jackson. « 
will thoroughly acquaint you with the use of it. Over 235 figures of illustrations which gives stage scenery or floor units, a soft sponge or soft 
drawing instruments and with the theory of you helpful step-by-step instruction. wad of cloth is very helpful. The side of the chalk 
orthographic projection and its application to all This book is 1214 by 914 inches in size and is used and rubbed onto the paper and the sponge 
possible conditions. This study develops in the contains 245 pages. or soft cloth used to blend and rub the chalk colors 
mind of the student the ability to visualize the well into the paper. In this way skies and other 
conditions he expects to create. Thinking of the ¥ ’ —- backgrounds are quickly applied so that the fore- 
building rather than of the drawing that describes In making large colored chalk backgrounds for ground details can be sketched over them. 











To New Members of the 
FAMILY CIRCLE: 





Develop New Skills 


Creative Art Crafts . . . Book 1 


Pedro deLemos has written a ‘‘television’’ book that enables 
you to see each step in the creation of projects as well as read 
the detailed instructions. 88 pages, 9” x 12”, contain over 500 
projects on 


Paper Craft . . Toy Craft . . Relief Craft 


and for a special treat, teach pupils to make gesso, batik, and 
many other craft preparations with the “recipe’’ method fea- 
tured in this “‘instructor’’ book that is packed with ideas for 
immediate classroom use. 









This Family of SCHOOL ARTS Readers has 
been growing so fast that I have not been able to 
keep up with all of you. I have tried to see that 
each member received a copy of our Arts and 











Crafts Catalog. If you have not received a copy, 
please write on a post card—"’Send Arts and 
Crafts Catalog’’—and mail to me. 


Secretary of SCHOOL ARTS Family, 
161 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


























ee : ; : Send $3.75 for your copy of 
P. S. I'm in the midst of preparing a list of the 
CREATIVE ART FTS, Book 1, TODAY! 
500 most valuable books in arts and crafts. It is ee See Sey anew 


going to press immediately. Would you like a SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 161 Printers Building W orcester 8, Mass. 


copy? If so, tell me... — 
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JART ano CRAFT SUPPLIES 





WHAT'S HAPPENING Metal Sheets 


In 1946, Be it Resolved: To sustain with a 
»und educational program, the progress of 
irts and crafts: To meet, cgoperatively as 
ducators, the responsibility of developing a 
roader application of arts and crafts to basic 
irricular activities: and To prepare with 
foresight for the continued growth of public 
nterest in handicrafts as an integral part of 
education. Selah! 

Everywhere we have been—and our con- 


Copper, 12” wide, all gauges, $.45 Ib. 
Brass, 12” wide, all gauges, .45 lb. 
Aluminum, 12” wide, all gauges,  .85 Ib. 
Nu-Gold, 6” wide, 18 and20ga. .55 Ib. 

The prices quoted are for 1 to 10 pounds. 
For reductions on larger quantities, please write. 


Metal Foils 


per sq. ft. 
vention schedule has us hopping from state to Copper 12” wide 36 ga $.18 
tate—the most tensely discussed topic has 4 : 2” wid ’ 6 "8 18 
been the dearth of handicraft instructors. At rass, 12" wide, 36 ga., . 


Aluminum, 12” wide, 36 ga., .20 
METAL CRAFT PRICE LIST with up-to-date 





the vastly org Women’s International 
Exposition of Arts and Industries at Madison 
square Garden where craft-conscious people 


crammed our booth with their interest and information, including Sterling Silver, Bracelet 
lively questions, as well as at the New Jersey Blanks, Tools, and Accessories, free on request. 
Education Association meeting in Atlantic Plastics 

City—we had no answer to ‘“Where can we 


find handicraft instructors?’» Do you know? PLEXIGLAS. The new glass-clear, easily 


he are nese Fs y Pond anaes eager = worked plastic. Available in sheets approxi- 

ully recognized the important role they have P sai ° , 

in the preparation of students to meet this mately 4° to 10 wide and 10 ba 20° long. 

demand. Thicknesses: 1/16", 1/8", 3/16”, 1/4”, and 
Paeans of praise belong to the Red Cross 1/2”. Price $.10 per oz., $1.50 per lb. 

for the work it is doing in crafts in army and “PLASTIK” LACE. A popular substitute for 


navy hospitals. They are not only producing : ‘ i : 
skilled craftsmen, but are inspiriting our vet- goatskin and pyro lacing. Solid plastic—no 


erans with faith in a steadfast future provided cotton core. Colors: red, green, blue, brown, 
by their new skills. You would be surprised black, white, orange, yellow. Prices: $1.75 
to know how many of these ex-service men per 100-yard spool; $8.00 for 5 spools; 
plan to open their own craft shops. Yes, the $15.00 for 10 

rehabilitation work of the Red Cross is note- : alain laa 

worthy, but isn’t it too bad that the need for 




















— volunteer craft instructors should limit the Leather per sq. ft. 
sao scope of their success. If you know of anyone . whole skins 
ion of capable of teaching any one of the arts and Tooling Calf, top grade, all colors $.76 
‘\eath- crafts, won't you please tell them of the Red Cowhide, lightweight, natural only .65 
under Crom need for volunteers? - ;, Steerhide, lightweight, natural only .60 
ons. . 3reetings and good tidings to you-all in M G ki il col 10 
Western Canada! Have you heard about our rocco Goatskin, all colors . 
new distributor out there’? ° 
Bedford Fine Leathers, Calfskin Remnants 
vaio ew Coluabin Large pieces of tooling calf, suitable for all 
= are ready to fill your orders—pronto. No more projects including smalj handbags. Assorted 
cha long shipping delays—just the same high stand- black and brown. $2.25 per Ib. 
ponge ard of supplies which has made the name 
colors American Handicrafts synonymous with quality. Goat Lace 
other Ragen pe & Se sew —_ = eee Now available in unrestricted quantities in 
ra the interest of both teacher and pupil alike, , 
@ 10 but their use as craft material has often been black and brown. Price $.06 per yard, $5.00 
limited. Many schools do have facilities: for per 100 yards. 
heat treating so that it can be formed. True, 
— there are many projects which require no 
——— bending or shaping, such as desk sets, photo- sheet, yet so effective is this utterly simple com- _ results of one’s handiwork can be lastingly 


graph frames, cigarette boxes, etc., but the bination of art and craft that it never fails to satisfying. 


desire to mould a piece of plexiglas to one’s steal the show. ‘“—a joy forever” is within the That's all for now. We have bags to pack 
own will and design seems instinctive. making of all, for copper, brass, and aluminum gpd must hie ourselves down to Atlantic City 
A thing of beauty—’’ at our exhibits we foils are available again. What a boon to for the 28th National Recreation Congress 


ways hang the simplest example of what can teachers, for repoussé projects are almost where we do hope to be seeing you. 
e done with metal foil, a good design, a __ limitless in adaptability. The young elementary- 


Q 
b 
modeling tool, and a few metal lacquer grader, as well as the high school student, 
sles paints. The blue iris pictured covers only about enjoys working with metal foils. It is clean, Gar “Ll aft 
two-thirds of the 11- by 14-inch aluminum foil requires no elaborate equipment, and the 

500 


Ft 
4  _ COMPANY, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF QUALITY ART AND CRAFT SUPPLIES 
45-49 SOUTH HARRISON STREET e EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK RETAIL STORE WEST COAST MAIL ORDER and RETAIL 
- 1% East 41st Street, New York .17,N. Y. 915 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


— 
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TEACH 


Create Applied Art Crafts 
500 Projects with these illustrated instructions 


Pictorial Block Prints 


WITH PICTORIAL 16 illustrated in- 
7 struction plate 
BLOCK showingste] 


as step meth is 

CREATIVE ART Ok NMR vith oumers: 
L ‘set ea examples of the 

SIMPLIFIED v. different block 


al printing meth- 
CRAFTS — Book 2 hd ee 
Wh ry successful re- 
by PEDRO deLEMOS we Sian ta SO 
Catalog No. 109 $1.00 postpaid 


Here is a “self-instruction’” book that develops individual initiative and skill Textile Decoratin g 


by showing in written as well as pictured instructions the exact steps in the creation 10 methods for 
putting designs 
on cloth with un- 
usually success- 


88 pages, 8 in full color, contain over 500 projects and the 9” x 12” size ful results . . 


includes block 
makes this book easy to read and the instructions easy to follow. Divided into printing, stencil, 


. ; batik, fabric 
three big sections. paint and so on. 


8 detailed illus- 
trated instruc- 
tion plates, 8 


double size de- 
Cardboard and Wood Craft sign and pattern 


Catalog No. 119 $1.00 postpaid 





of beautiful and useful projects. 


Cloth Craft Metal Craft ee 


A group of simple 
Cardboard and Wood Craft takes up paper sculpture, letter folios, papier- articles with de- 


owe . : ‘ tailed working 
mache, crafts, wooden spoons, candlesticks, chip carving, marquetry, and wood bua | Dy instructions on 


batik berries | how to make 
; Ac egapess coin purses, book 


N Y an Supports, maga- 

Cloth Craft includes stenciling and textile block prints, potato and seashell AN <5, E zinecovers, note 
: 4 x l 900k cov , and 

printing, sun printing, embroidery, tapestry, applique. ; : book covers, an 
Ye plates in all...8 





‘ ie ( a on methods, 8 big 
Metal Craft covers through metal work, tin craft, copper craft, mefal etching, # Se sheets of designs 





metal decorating, iron and sheet iron craft, and stamped metal. mes er ce and patterns. 
Catalog No. 116 $1.00 postpaid 


Send this coupon today for your copy of CREATIVE ART CRAFTS, Book 2 | Art Metal Craft 


Only 7 essential 
tools are needed 
. to do these metal 

successfully ... 
’ candlesticks, 
Please send postpaid a copy of CREATIVE ART CRAFTS, BOOK 9. paper knives, 
: book supports, 

Enclosed is $3.75 desk trays, bowls 

andtoys... 8 
plates of de- 
tailed instruc- 
tions... 8 plates 


School Address of projects in 


large size. 


Name 





Catalog No. 202 $2.00 postpaid 
Post Office - 


i School Arts Magazine 
(_] Enclosed is $7.50. Send Books 1 and 2, Creative Art Crafts. (taiatie, aes, Mo 


———— 
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SIMPLIFIED 
MODERN 
DESIGN 















































Here is just the type of design that is 
a joy to use—surprisingly successful 
results come with very little effort. 
It is the freshness and youthfulness 
of the work that urge pupils to do 
better designing. 


And the reason for it all is that these 
two young designers, only a few years 
out of school, are so close to your 
pupils that they know what the 
young folks of today like. You can’t 
help being successful when it is fun 
to design this modern way. 


Eighteen sheets—8)4” x 11”—with 
two plates on a sheet, give you three 
construction plates showing how to 
divide rectangles, circles and curved 
lines into panels for modern compo- 
sition, four plates of modern design 
panels in full color, and twenty-nine 
plates of modern motifs for flowers, 
trees, houses, butterflies, insects, 
birds, animals, decorative figures, 
seaside and ship motifs, cliff and 
mountain motifs—and then as a 
bonus you find on the inside covers 
forty designs in simple outline. 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 
161 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


RII sca nissucscrasanuseasead COPIES OF 

SIMPLIFIED MODERN DESIGN 

at $2 each. Enclosed is $............... 
Nay 


Apr ss 


= 














Interpretive Costume Design 
by Rose Netzorg Kerr— 1-99 





COSTUME PERSONALITY 
CHARTS 


A new approach to the study of creative 


Costume Designing based on Individual 
Psychology. Personal analysis charts 
over Personal Characteristics, Personality, 
Proportion, Color, Wardrobe and Popu- 
larity. Notes are contained for both 
Teacher and Student. 

Eight pages and cover, size 814" by 11”. 
No. 526 Price SScents. Special prices 
for quantity. 

— CONTOURS 
FOR COSTUMES 


Nine outlines for design 

A) costumes to fit figures 

a — average. size, short, 

| and tall with slender, 
regular, or generous 

bodies. 

| - Nine plates ready for 

j ft / class and notebook use. 

ie Gly No. 527 

“ Price 38 cents 

















MINIATURE COSTUME FOLIOS— 
FOR STUDENT NOTEBOOK USE 


History of costume in 60 plates. A series 
of five miniature folios, size 414" by 51”, 
each containing 12 plates. Restyled and 
redrawn from Interpretive Costume Design 
especially for student reference and note- 
book use by Rose Netzorg Kerr. Same titles 
as large set. Priced at 40 cents each. 

Set of five for only $1.50. 


Sets 
each 


121 Egypt, Greece and Rome 

This portfolio is richly alive with — beauty 
of three ancient countries. Authentic and dramatic 
backgrounds and decorative accessories furnish a 
variety of settings. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


122 The Orient 


Costumed characters of Araby, Judaea, Assyria, 
India and China display their costumes in animated 
poses. Figures are related to harmonizing settings. 
Recommended for religious education. 12 plates, 
size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


123 The Age of Chivalry 


The romance of the middle ages is expressed in the 
characters of knights, ladies, princes, minstrels and 
heroes of literature. Revisions include King Arthur 
and Robin Hood. An ideal portfolio for grade six as 
well as for high schools. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


124 American Costumes 

This portfolio portrays the dignity, charm and 
naivete of our American scene from Puritan days to 
the Civil War. Revised to include outstanding head- 
wear styles. Supplementary material for art, history, 
literature and home economics classes in high 
schools. 12 plates, size 7 x 10, $1.00. 


125 Renaissance and Elizabethan 


Costumes 

Here are the costumes of the Renaissance and 
Elizabethan eras. Beginning with the Italian Ren- 
aissance, French, Dutch, Spanish and English Cos- 
tumes of the 16th and 17th centuries are represented. 
For English literature, Shakespearean drama, art, 
home economics, in Junior and Senior High Schools, 
Colleges, and Universities. 12 plates, size 7x10, $1.00. 


FAIRBAIRN PUBLICATIONS 
Dept. 161 ,44 Portland St., Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send at once Noo....................::cccesesesseeeee : 


i 

1 

1 

1 

BID cchsinashsnnsnsunnactasaninsinbetaets ' 
BN SI a oasiisnaniscniasivonieoeinnnein 
BO I arictensniectnnisstinnsiinsennsnniien saan is 1 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS — JANUARY 1946 


ART SCHOOLS—ART INSTRUCTION 


Chicago Academy of Fine Arts .. . lhe 
Moore Institute of Art : : . dia 
Pratt Institute . : .. = 
Trap en School of Fashion. : . Ila 
Stuart Studios cat 9-a 
Universal School of Handicrafts _— ll-a 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
American Crayon maaan ; Cover 4 
Binney & Smith l-a 
Milton Bradley Co. 8-a 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 4-a 
Esterbrook Pen Company ; 6-a 
J. L. Hammett Company i 9-a 
Ink Co., Inc. . : 12-a 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company ; 3-a 
Spectrome Company ... al oes : T-a 
Stuart Studios . 9-a 
' 2-a, 10-a, 1l-a, = 


Talens & Son, Inc. 
F. Weber Company 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. . A sa : 5-a 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Walter T. Foster ; . 10a 
Lily Mills Co. : . 10-a 
International Textbook Co. . : 

Manual Arts Press 2- -a 
Pacific Press Publishing Ass'n. - 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 
Senecinne, Artist’s Color Works, Inc. ‘ 
ess Battery Co. 
ois ward Hunt Pen Company | 
Metal Goods Corporation oe 
Metal Crafts Supply peony ; 
X-Acto Crescent Products Co. . 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 

American Handicrafts Co. 
SSoxeians | Crafts : 
Craft Guild 
Craft Service 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. 

ammett Company 
Lily Mills Co. 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. 
Model-Craft, Inc. . 
Universal Handicraft Service 


LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


Fellowcrafters, Inc. 

J. L. Hammett Company 
J. C. Larson & Co 
Osborn Bros. 


PICTURES AND PRINTS 


J. P. Wright 
Society os Visual Education, The 








GOOD DRAWING 





Let your sense of humor be your guide and start your classes on the road to successful cartoon- 
ing with this exciting new method perfected by Harriett “Petey’’ Weaver. 
basic principles of good drawing with the ‘funful’’ method of “exaggerating the humorous” 
means new enthusiasm in classes and more enjoyment in daily work. 


This large 1034" x 1334" book contains 23 illustrated instruction pages that have proved their 


popularity through three large printings. 


Send $2.50 today for your copy of CARTOONING PLUS GOOD DRAWING. 
SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 161 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


by Harriett “Petey” Weaver 


Combining the 

















TIMELY ART PUBLICATIONS 


FOR YOUR ART LIBRARY AND TEACHING WORK 


ART TEACHING BOOKS 


Applied Art, Pedro deLemos . . $ 
Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 
Cartooning, Harriett Weaver. 
Color Cement Handicraft, deLemos 
Creative Art Crafts, Pedro deLemos 
{A eae 
BOOK2_. : 
Guatemala Art Crafts, deLemos . 
MGR _ The Magic Realm of Arts, Bailey . 
Planning and Producing Posters, 
JohndeLemos . 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey - Pool 


MINN oOMn 
adaa 883s 


AN 
oc! 
Ovi 


CRAFT FOLIOS by Pedro deLemos 


Art Metal Craft, 17 plates $2.00 
Block Printing, 17 plates J 
Leathercraft, 17 plates : 

Textile Decorating, 17 plates . 


MODERN ART COLLECTIONS 


Modern Art in Book Illustration . $3.00 
Decorative Design. . . . . 3.00 
Novelties and Jewelry . 3.00 


SCHOOL ARTS PORTFOLIOS 


Cement Craft Simplified, deLemos $1.50 
CostumeDésign, History, of - 

tian to 1840, 24 plates, 7x10” 1.00 
Creative Expression, 22 plates . 2.50 
Decorative Tree Drawing, Kerr . A 
Design Principles, deLemos 
Happy Art Projects, Kerr l 
Indian Arts, deLemos ] 
Lettering, 21 plates. 2 
Master Model Drawing, 16 plates i @ 
Posters—School Posters, 24 plates 1 
Simplified Modern Design, 18 ae 2 
Tree in Art, deLemos 





Fill in Coupon — For prompt service send orders to 


SCHOOL ARTS, 161 Printers Building, Worcester 8, 
., or to the following school supply companies: 

Cambridge 42, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall Sq 
Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros. 
Dallas 2, Texas. Practical Drawing Co. 
Eau Claire, Vy Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 
Lansing 2, 


Moncton, Montreal, Toronto 


Please send the following titles, numbers............ 


Enclosed in payment is $ 


ich. Mich. School Service 117 Shiawassee, W S 
In CANADA at slightly er 


Los eles 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co. 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Milwaukee 8, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co., 


3100 W. Che t, 
Newark 8, N. J. J. L. Hammett Co, 380 Jelliff Ave. 

San Francisco 3 , Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 207 S. VanNess 
Seattle 1, Wash. ‘John W. Graham Co., lil 4th Ave. 
Spokane 6, Wash. John W. Graham Co. 


yracuse 4, N. Y. Amer. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee. 


nae to Moyer School Sys. Ltd. 


innipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton 


C1] Please cond bill 


Position 





24 plates of 
Costume Design 





History of Costume Design | 


from Early Egyptian 
to Victorian Period 


Drawings and Notes by Eudora Sellner 


How would you like to spread out before 
you 48 costumes worn by men and women | 
during the past centuries? Perhaps at this 
moment you are planning costumes for a 
pageant or school play or your advice may 
have been sought about costumes for some | 
coming event. If so, these 24 plates show- 
ing 48 different costumes will prove one of 
your most valuable helpers. 


These plates do not stop short with the 
drawings. Miss Sellner tells you interesting 
facts—that wool was the material for the 
Roman Period, silk for the period follow- 
ing the Crusade, that the Byzantine Period | 
costumes were a mass of glitter and glare 
with jewelry, and the Anglo-Saxon Period 
costumes were rigidly simple. 


If these are the things you would like to 
know, as well as how the frills, collars, cut 
of sleeves, and decorations were arranged 
and, in addition, the proper color harmo- 
nies for each costume—then History of 
Costume Design is just what you want. 


There is sornething unusual about this 
set, because seventeen large editions have 
been printed and sold. That’s a pretty 
good recommendation. 


Would you like to have one of these sets? | 
In costume design classes, members often 
club together and purchase 50 or 100 sets. 
There is a discount on large orders — ten | 
per cent off on ten or more sets. 


SCHOOL ARTS 
161 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 


(] Enclosed find $1.00. Please send His- 
tory of Costume collection of 48 illustra- 
tions, printed on 24 (7” x 10”) cards. 
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Fr A NEW HAND BOOK ON POSTERS Teach Lettering 
f b JOHN de LEM OS Newly Revised Edition 
1 | y 
ia LANNING ( PRODUCING POSTERS Make these lessons by 
. P all Pedro deLemos a 
# sate oars . | | | valuable series for class use 
— $1.00 brings 
: . this fine 
| 2l-plate set 
} 
You can take these 
plates in their regu- 
5 | lar order and plan a 
series of lettering les- 
| sons. This collection 
gn starts with the Ro- 
man letters and works 
| gradually toward the 
more modern letter- 
ing alphabets. 
fore | Illustrated instruc- 
a | pot tions show how to 
ora use lettering pens, 
may WHAT MAKES A i 
ome aun Henne? how using a broad 
ow- | line pencil teaches 
e of | PLANNING A ‘ 
PosTER good lettering 
the VALUES IN POSTER strokes and how to 
ting WorK plan layouts for 
SUGGESTIONS ON 
low. tt cards and posters. 
lare POINTERS ON And as for novelties 
riod LETTERING which rightfully be- 
COMPLETING THE long in any series of 
re to POSTER , 
aa seinenieedieaionns lettering lessons, you 
nged " find abundant exam- 
rmo- SILK SCREEN 
y of PRINTING ples of monograms, 
. Air BrusH WorK | decorative initials 
this ‘a BC as well as 13 extra 
— monograms, shown 
| F C Hl on the cover—some- 
sets? | ; ; ; ; , thing newwhich puts 
often 9 chapters packed with illustrations, instructions and help give you in a mig a 
— king in your work. idle = TU © eesuns. 
- ten single book the information for successful poster making in y 
Basic ideas on composition, balance, silhouettes, tonal values and colors are Get these twenty-one plates 
yours to use and to the best of our knowledge this is the first book that gives with their twelve alphabets. 
you techniques for the school use of silk screen one air brush. Make your lessons interest- 
ss. And throughout the book John deLemos has illustrated many of his poster ing as well as instructive. 
His- making tips with excelient examples of commercial, school and community 
stra- posters for travel, theatrical, sports and numerous other projects. No. 120 Price $1.00 
It is your kind of a hand book on poster making—have no hesitation in your 
poster classes—Use this book for successful results. 
Send Orders to 
SEND ONLY $2.75 FOR YOUR COPY 
SCHOOL ARTS 
S C H O © L AR , S M a g Qa zin e The Davis Press, Inc., Publishers 
The Davis Press, Inc., Publishers 161 Printers Bldg. 
161 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. Worcester 8, Massachusetts 
—z. 
en 











teach 

Textile Decorating 
STS CASY 

with 

-Prang Textile Colors 


\ 























Students are thrilled when they see how easily they can decorate their own wardrobes and homes, 
and make beautiful, useful articles—highly prized as giffs, or selling readily at a good price. 
Prang Textile Colors have electrified the interest of both instructors and students throughout the 
country. They wash and dry clean perfectly and do not stiffen the cloth. 


FREE — New sheet of designs for stenciling. Also Prang Textile Color folder and directions. 





WIN PRIZES!—Enter your students’ textile work 


in the national nsored by Scholastic Mage 
PRANG TEXTILE COLOR SETS ARE COMPLETE sae ee Tee ten ban Cc 


rules gladly sent on request. 
They contain everything needed for the exquisite . ¥ . 


decoration of anything made of cloth, including ® 
10 jars of colors and mixers—DO IT YOUR- 
SELF booklet—stencil paper, brush and knife. 
Only $3.50 from your distributor or dealer. 


Send for the booklet “DO IT YOUR- 
SELF.” It contains countless ideas 
for fabric decoration, illustrated in 4 
colors, and tells just how to proceed. 
Only 25c—send today! Dept. SA-15 


THE AMERICAN f]. CRAYON COMPAN! 














1706 HAYES AVE., SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK + SANFRANCISCO + DALLA 





